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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


From time to time SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS devotes an entire issue or a size- 
able portion thereof to a topic of spe- 
cial interest to students of social prob- 
lems and to those concerned with 
applied social science. In this issue we 
are presenting a symposium on the 
Israeli Kibbutz, assembled by Stanley 
Diamond, who has served us as Con- 
sulting Editor. This will be followed 
by a winter feature on Crime, De- 
linquency, and Corrections, for which 
Mabel Elliott and Frank Hartung will 
serve as consultants; a spring collo- 
quium on alcoholism with Austin L. 
Porterfield, David J. Pittman, and 
Harold Demone, Jr., as Consulting 
Editors; and a summer number in 
which Bernard Rosenberg will assist 
in the assembly of several papers on 
Mass Media and Mass Culture. Most 
of these issues will also contain papers 
on a variety of other topics. 


At first sight the Kibbutz might 
appear to be a phenomenon too 
limited by history and culture to war- 
rant this much space in our journal— 
but nothing could be farther from the 
truth. For this radical experiment in 
utopian collectivism has immediate 
implications for all persons concerned 
with planned social change and with 
problems in the areas of family 
disorganization and _ reorganization, 
child-rearing, mental health, cultural 
marginality, and minority group self- 
identification. Moreover, the Kibbutz, 
despite its limitations as a natural and 
uncontrolled experiment, enables us 
to probe the ultimate limits of co- 


Operation and egalitarianism possible 
for a community within a larger 
urban, competitive, class-stratified so- 
ciety. While several of the contrib- 
utors had their major training in cul- 
tural anthropology, the symposium 
nevertheless raises significant ques- 
tions for the historian, the applied so- 
ciologist, the social psychologist, the 
political scientist, and the economist. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS is most grate- 
ful to Stanley Diamond, for his as- 
sistance in this enterprise. He, along 
with the three other contributors, 
lived in Kibbutzim as participant ob- 
servers conducting research under 
grants from the Social Science Re- 
search Council. They have, therefore, 
intimate knowledge of their subject 
matter. While they made some use 
of quantitative techniques, researches 
of this type must (at least in the pre- 
sent stage of social science) make pri- 
mary use of qualitative methods. In 
interpreting their data, the authors 
agree on a number of points and, | am 
happy to add, disagree on several 
others. SOCIAL PROBLEMS wishes 
to stimulate the widest possible con- 
troversy on all matters concerning 
which there are empirical or theoreti- 
cal grounds for dispute. Needless to 
add, readers are encouraged to write 
Letters to the Editor or to submit 
manuscripts of their own which may 
be at variance with papers already 
published by us in this or any other 
issue. 

JEROME HIMELHOCH, 
Editor 











INTRODUCTION 


STANLEY DIAMOND 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Brandeis University 


During the period 1948-1953, five 
American social scientists, three an- 
thropologists and two sociologists, 
working quite independently of each 
other, conducted field studies in a 
number of Israeli Kibbutzim, as fel- 
lows of the Social Science Research 
Council. Four of the five* are rep- 
resented in this issue of Social Prob- 
lems. To my knowledge, they are the 
only professionally trained Western 
observers who have intensively ex- 
perienced and _ studied collective 
life in Israel for such lengthy 
periods of time (ranging from eleven 
months to almost two years). Each 
participated in the daily routine of 
the Kibbutz as fully as possible con- 
sonant with the needs of research. The 
result of such participation, and its 
substantial purpose, was to break 
down the posture of “detachment,” to 
attain the richer and more genuine 
objectivity that can rise out of con- 
crete experience. This is, of course, 
a risky undertaking since the field 
workers’ emotional reactions, where 
they are irrelevant to the work at 
hand, idiosyncratic, or conditioned by 
dogmatic presumptions, can seriously 
weaken the validity of his conclusions. 
However, I do not believe that this 
particular fate has overtaken any of 
the contributors to this symposium. 
On the contrary, it seems that each 
has been able to move beyond the 
sticking point of emotional identifi- 
cation with or reaction against the 
community, and has gained in insight 
from the experience. This does not 
mean that we approach the subject 
without emotion. One can _ hardly 


*The fifth has chosen to remain in Is- 
rael, and is now living in the Kibbutz in 
which he did his field work. 


study a human situation inhumanly, 
and relatively undistorted emotional 
responses are part of the process of 
superior cognition, generally. But it 
does mean that we have attempted to 
“dig-out,” to understand, and thereby, 
neutralize merely personal bias. 


We are left, I think, with cool opin- 
ions that, although flowing from the 
work accomplished, do not prejudice 
it. That this was a complicated and 
often agonizing process hardly needs 
to be said. All of us are Jews, and the 
exposure to Zionism at its quintes- 
sential Kibbutz core, on its least pro- 
pagandistic and deepest level, meant 
that we had to analyze ourselves every 
step of the way, examine our individ- 
ual identities, and make silent, some- 
times hardly conscious personal 
choices, while separating these from 
the studies in progress. We had, in 
short, to study ourselves as relentlessly 
as we attempted to study Kibbutz 
society and culture. We had to make 
sure that our attitudes toward political 
Zionism, our formal status in the 
community as “intellectuals,” our 
middle class backgrounds, and the 
occasional relative hardships we un- 
derwent, did not lead to rationaliza- 
tions masquerading as insights. I think 
that each of us, in his own way, has 
minimized this possibility. The dif- 
ferences of interpretation that exist 
among us, and the reader will note 
several, do not, in my opinion, arise 
projectively. They are real, stemming 
from differences in professional per- 
spective and definition, and they are 
open to further objective comparison 
and test. 


One further point along these lines: 
it is not easy for Jews to study Jews, 
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for the spontaneous response of Jews 
is to defend Jews, particularly at a 
time when so much of Jewish history 
is an unrelieved tragedy. Yet, I sub- 
mit, it would be even more difficult 
for non-Jews to undertake such stud- 
ies. The sensitive non-Jewish student 
would, in all likelihood, encounter 
most of the difficulties experienced by 
the Jewish observer, complicated by 
soul-searching about anti-Semitism, or 
its Over-reactive reverse, and he would 
probably not be able to empathize as 
fully with the symbolism of certain 
cultural attitudes, motives, and forms. 
The non-Jewish student studying 
Jews, then might tend to over-abstrac- 
tion or superficiality, each springing 
from avoidance or misunderstanding 
of certain issues, even though he 
might achieve a type of sweeping, 
non-critical objectivity. On the other 
hand, the Jewish student is faced with 
the threat of being inundated in a 
sea of problems that cannot be es- 
caped, but must be lived through. 


It will be said that every field 
worker participating in and studying 
any community finds himself in a 
similar situation, and I would agree, 
but there is a significant difference in 
degree involved. What is known as 
the Jewish problem is terribly current. 
It reverberates through Western his- 
tory, and ramifies through so much 
of our culture, politically, socially, 
ideologically, and religiously, that all 
routine difficulties of field work and 
analysis are raised to the highest 
pitch, and it therefore requires a 
commensurate effort to surmount 
them. 


I mentioned above that the reader 
will find differences of opinion among 
the contributors. Perhaps the most 
striking of these revolves around the 
definition of socialism. Richard 
Schwartz, for example, seems gen- 
erally to accept the Kibbutz as a 
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classic, collective model, and then pro- 
ceeds to analyze, tentatively, the pos- 
sibilities of democratic functioning 
within collectivism as exemplified in 
the Kibbutz. On the other hand, I 
question the nature of Kibbutz so- 
cialism, both in terms of overall eco- 
nomic functioning, and with refer- 
ence to the collectivization of the per- 
sonal sphere which seems irrelevant to 
socialism as such. In other words, Dr. 
Schwartz's findings may well apply to 
the Kibbutz, but I doubt whether they 
can enlighten us further about the 
correlation between democracy and 
“the common ownership of the means 
of production.” It is, on the one hand, 
problematical whether the Kibbutz 
meets this “minimal” definition of 
socialism, and it seems clear, on the 
other, that the extreme cultural “col- 
lectivism” of the Kibbutz bears little 
relation to usual socio-economic con- 
notations of that term. However, these 
and other differences in interpretation, 
the reader will certainly evaluate for 
himself. As for the very large areas 
of agreement among the contributors, 
these should be readily apparent, and 
need no summation here. 


Ir should be emphasized, finally, 
that in studying the Kibbutz we are 
examining a self-proclaimed image of 
the good society, a rare Utopian un- 
dertaking. Its implications thus tend 
to become universal, although, we can, 
of course, understand the Kibbutz only 
with reference to a particular time and 
place. All Utopian constructs, whether 
realized, or merely literary, invite this 
dual perspective, beginning with 
Plato’s Republic. They challenge us 
by demanding to be heard as philo- 
sophic final statements of the good, 
ethical, superior, and inevitably de- 
sirable life, despite the fact that anal- 
ysis reveals them to be clearly defin- 
able, direct or indirect products of 
their time. Yet, in the more abstract 
perspective, the Kibbutz can be con- 
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sidered an experiment in certain so- 
cial possibilities, pushed, as it were, 
to an extreme. It thus provides us 
with a brief opportunity for probing 
the human limits of a number of 
logically conceivable institutional pat- 
terns, even though these patterns seem 
on the verge of a radical shift; and 
it gives us further insight into the 
“minimal” functions of ordinarily uni- 
versal institutions, such as the family. 
Moreover, the Utopian character of 
the Kibbutz converts the familiar gap 
between the socially real and the ideal, 
and related discrepancies, into cul- 
tural data of peculiar poignancy. We 
must, therefore, respond to the chal- 
lenge of the Kibbutz by approaching 
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it “normatively” that is, by studying 
it, not merely as it is or how it came 
to be what it is in reality, but by 
examining closely the viability, gen- 
eral applicability, and creative poten- 
tial of its structure. To do less would 
be to deny the essential dignity of 
the Kibbutz as a society and to ignore 
its special claims. 


It remains to state that this sym- 
posium grew out of a meeting held 
at Brandeis University in the Summer 
of 1956, with the support of the 
Samuel Rubin Foundation. I want to 
thank both the University and the 
Foundation and to note that the res- 
ponsibility for the published ma- 
terials is the contributors’ alone. 











KIBBUTZ AND SHTETL: THE HISTORY OF AN IDEA 





STANLEY DIAMOND 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Brandeis University 


PROBLEM AND METHOD 


As part of a wider and more in- 
volved study*, the basic contention of 
this paper is a limited one, namely, 
that the specific institutions and ideo- 
logical principles, the sum of whose 
inter-relationships constitute the Kib- 
butz, can properly be understood only 
with reference to the Eastern Eu- 
ropean Jewish background of the 
Vatikim, the veteran settlers. More 
precisely, the profoundly felt rejection 
of certain basic features of Shtetl** 
life, as these were visualized by the 
Vatikim, served as a primary source 
of Kibbutz institutions and values. In 
the Kibbutz, the Shtetl generated its 
own antithesis. It will become ap- 
parent, then, that the Kibbutz is a 
highly specialized and unique society 
established by people of a particular 
type at a particular time, in response 
to and in fulfillment of particular 
needs. 





*The data synthesized in this paper are 
drawn from participant observation, in- 
tensive interviewing, formal and informal 
projective testing, questionnaires, case his- 
tories, and historical documents. Field 
work was carried out from the Fall of 
1951 to the Spring of 1953 under a post- 
doctoral fellowship from the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. 


**The term Shtetl is used here to denote 
the dominant patterns in Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewish culture, persistent through 
the early twentieth century, whether mani- 
fested in the urban Ghetto, the Jewish 
neighborhood of a town, or the predomi- 
nantly Jewish town. 

The author wishes to thank the Colum- 
bia University Research in Contemporary 
Cultures, and Margaret Mead in particu- 
lar, for making its valuable files on 
Eastern European Jewish life available to 
him. The information proved a useful sup- 
plement to, and was supportive of, data 
gathered in the field. 





Now the use of the terms “particu- 
lar” and “unique” requires an imme- 
diate methodological qualification. 
Many contemporary students of so- 
ciety, mesmerized by what they 
naively conceive to be the methods 
and results of the physical and natural 
sciences,*** have devoted themselves 
to problems of the most generalizing 
order. They deal with “structure,” 
“process,” “regularities,” “levels of 
integration,” and so on. While these 
are legitimate and vital concerns, they 
tend to remain hollow abstractions, 
unless quickened and concretized by 
the investigation of specific histories. 
For it is these specific histories which 
illuminate process, characterize struc- 
tures, link levels of integration, and 


***One might say that certain contem- 
porary social scientists create for them- 
selves a rigid Newtonian universe, after 
the image of 19th century physical sci- 
ence, so as to enhance their posture as 
scientists. This kind of “scientism” is evi- 
dent, for example, in the mechanical ma- 
terialism of Leslie White. On the other 
hand, the twentieth century transforma- 
tion of the base of physical science as 
evidenced, for example, in Bohr’s “prin- 
ciple of complementarity”, suggests cer- 
tain ambiguities in describing systems that 
any reflective historian would recognize at 
once. Just as our perceptions of physical 
reality seem increasingly contingent on 
our uses of it, so our perceptions of his- 
torical reality seem contingent upon our 
attempts to “live in” and transform the 
private and social worlds we _ inherit. 
Hence, the only significant analogy be- 
tween the physical and social sciences may 
consist in the dependence, in each field, of 
reality perception on attempts at trans- 
formation. Put another way, the student 
of society may one day be able to say, 
“For certain purposes, we may view his- 
tory, or any part of it, in this or that 
way”, just as the physical scientist al- 
ready says, “For this particular purpose, 
we may describe the system as follows.” 
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permit us to distinguish between real 
and apparent regularities, while deep- 
ening our sense of what is persistently 
problematic and genuinely contigent 
in human society. History, in short, 
is not the domain within which ex- 
clusively fortuitous, accidental, non- 
repetitive, and biographical events oc- 
cur. On the contrary, history provides 
the ground out of which all meaning- 
ful generalizations about society and 
culture must arise. Put another way, 
the study of social dynamics is, and 
must be, the study of history, in terms 
of method, perspective, and materials. 
In history, it should also be noted, the 
exception does not prove the rule, but 
becomes its own rule, the causes for 
which must be sought out in the 
patterned behavior of people at par- 
ticular times and places, otherwise the 
rule becomes a mere bias of the ob- 
server, or, at best, no more than a 
statistical regularity. Moreover, the 
student of social dynamics must con- 
front the problem of form in history, 
which is the problem of culture on 
its most immediate, most concrete, 
most fully human, and essentially 
“fantastic” level. 


It should be clear, then, that when 
we use the terms “particular” and 
“unique,” we do not mean “acci- 
dental,” “fortuitous,” “non-repetitive,” 
“non-comparable,” or refractory to 
generalization. We are, rather, con- 
cretizing a process, giving it a local 
habitation and a name, examining its 
origin, exposing it, so to speak, for 
comparison with, or contrast to, pro- 
cesses arising out of similar situations. 
In so doing, we domesticate the ab- 
stract, we refine distinctions, and 
sharpen similarities, hence generaliza- 
tions are finally made more fruitful, 
if more difficult. 


In stating that the Kibbutz is a 
counter-Shtetl, I do not mean to imply 
that there exists a total discontinuity 
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of organization and idea between Kib- 
butz and Shtetl. The discontinuity is 
radical, but not total. Elements of the 
past always persist into the present. 
However, I do deny that the Kibbutz 
is simply the essential Shtetl trans- 
planted to Palestine soil. It is the ra- 
dical break with the past that permits 
us to comprehend the Kibbutz in in- 
stitutional detail, rather than what- 
ever continuities may exist. Some of 
these continuities are real enough, 
others are only apparent, that is, the 
forms seem identical with historically 
precedent forms, but the contents have 
changed. 


Throughout this paper, the Kibbutz 
will be treated generically. It is ob- 
vious that the Kibbutz is rooted in a 
limited number of highly specialized 
institutions, and that these institutions 
define the Kibbutz as a historically 
specific social form. The Kibbutz, ac- 
tually a Kvwutza, in which I conducted 
my field investigation will serve as a 
model. Only its most basic features 
will be emphasized. However, a few 
words concerning the propriety of ap- 
proaching the Kibbutz in this way are 
in order. 


The Kvutzot served as the proto- 
types of the Kibbutzim generally. 
They were originally distinguished 
from the Kibbutzim by their smaller 
size, their early antagonism to indus- 
trialization, and their relative uncon- 
cern with formulating a politically sys- 
tematic point of view. In recent years, 
however, the distinctions between Kib- 
butz and Kvutza have been largely 
obliterated. What remains are differ- 
ences in political orientation among 
the major Kibbutz federations, the 
largest of which today contains the 
majority of Knutzot and many Kib- 
butzim. But these purely political va- 
riations do not of themselves count 
significantly in the attempt to under- 
stand the source of Kibbutz institu- 
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tions and the primary values associated 
with them. We must note that the 
Kibbutz has proved itself a bottle 
into which almost any kind of 
political wine can be poured. The 
political affiliations of the Kib- 
butzim range from center to left, ex- 
cepting the Communists, with the 
largest federation assuming the Ben- 
Gurion Mapai position, a position 
slightly left of center. The point that 
emerges here is that the political affi- 
liations of the Kibbutzim bear no 
necessary relationships to their insti- 
tutional or primary value systems, only 
arbitrary, super-imposed, and ration- 
alized relationships. In the context of 
this paper, we can, therefore, disregard 
them. That is to say, despite present 
political distinctions, the daily round 
of life and the organization of the 
overwhelming majority of Kibbutzim 
are almost identical. 


The Kvutza in which I worked has 
been in existence for thirty-seven 
years, and is one of the oldest collec- 
tives in Israel. The Vatikim were 
members of the third aliyah (immi- 
gration), and were uniformly of West 
Russian origin. Although Degania, the 
first Kvutza, had been organized by 
members of the second aliyah, also of 
Russian origin, a decade before, it 
was the third aliyah which entrenched 
the basic collective form. It is perti- 
nent to note here that the founders of 
the Kvutza which I studied were either 
unaware or only vaguely aware of the 
existence of Degania until some time 
after their arrival in Palestine. 


The point is that the earliest collec- 
tives were established by people who 
were uniformly reacting against cer- 
tain common features in their past 
lives. And it is only by investigating 
an early collective that we can develop 
a sense of these factors that were so 
significant in shaping the social form 
of the Kibbutz, a form that was then 


adopted by later settlers. This leads, 
of course, to some interesting ques- 
tions concerning the founding of the 
more recent Kibbutzim, the motiva- 
tions of the later settlers, the adaptive 
potential of Kibbutz institutions, and 
the various uses to which the Kib- 
butzim have lent themselves, but we 
cannot deal with them systematically 
within the brief compass of this paper. 


However, Sir Henry Maine’s stric- 
ture, written long before functionalism 
became fashionable should always be 
borne in mind: ... “the ground source 
of mistake is the impression 
that those reasons which actuate us 
at the present moment, in the main- 
tenance of an existing institution, have 
necessarily anything in common with 
the sentiment in which the institution 
originated.” (11) 


Parodoxically enough, it was 
Maine’s superb historical sensitivity 
that permitted him to place what was 
later to become one of the classic ar- 
guments of functionalism in proper 
perspective. Only a historian, by exam- 
ining the shifting intentions that may 
animate the same institution in suc- 
cessive time periods, can fully appre- 
ciate the functionalist argument. Un- 
fortunately, however, the functionalists 
themselves have tended to slip into 
shallow positivism, or naive utilita- 
rianism, misconstruing one of the 
complexities of historical analysis, for 
its denial. This has not only blinded 
many functionalists to the qualitative 
aspects of social change, but has led, 
also, to the over-abstraction of social 
structures from their concrete, mean- 
ingful, and developing cultural con- 
tents. 


The method of this research is func- 
tional-historical, that is, evolutionary, 
always bearing in mind that true his- 
tory must attempt a recapitulation of 
motives, a systemizing of the subjec- 
tive, as Collingwood and Marc Bloch 
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have argued. In this paper, the major, 
historically derived motivation for the 
founding of the Kibbutz is conceived 
as a reaction against Shtetl culture. 
But this is not to imply that it’ was 
the only motive; other motives, which 
can be called idiosyncratic, when con- 
trasted to the major, patterned mo- 
tives, certainly existed. Nor is it to 
imply that all founders of even early 
Kibbutzim had their origin in what 
can be technically defined as Shtetl 
culture. I would contend, however, 
that those pioneers who did not come 
from the technically delimited Shtetl 
areas were reacting against parallel or 
convergent elements in their own 
milieux, against what can be called a 
more diffused version of Shtetl cul- 
ture. We must remember that the 
Eastern European Ghetto and Shgetl 
were simply the most intense models, 
the prototypes, for patterns of Jewish 
behavior that existed elsewhere. Hence 
the attitudes of German Jewish youth, 
before the Nazi period, or of contem- 
porary American Jews who find the 
Kibbutz congenial, duplicate in essen- 
tial respects the attitudes of the more 
typical Eastern European pioneers. I 
would go further, and claim, on the 
basis of personal experience, that many 
non-Jews who spontaneously respond 
to the Kibbutz idea, who sense 
it, are reacting against features in their 
own lives which parallel characteris- 
tics that are somewhat more intensely 
expressed in the Jewish environment. 
Hence, in studying the origins of the 
Kibbutz, we reach a point at which 
we confront the utopian process in 
general, just as in studying any humah 
society, we reach a point at which its 
boundaries in space and time tend to 
dissolve, and we find ourselves con- 
fronting a cross-section of the prob- 
lematically human. Yet, this does not 
relieve us of the responsibility of par- 
ticularizing the segment of history un- 
der scrutiny; it merely makes the task 
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more difficult, the conclusions more 
significant. 


The Kibbutz, then, will be treated 
generically, as a basic social type com- 


posed of certain primary related ele- 
ments. 


The Shtetl will be .approached in 
the same way. No doubt the structure 
and function of Jewish life differed 
in detail in the various areas of 
Eastern Europe, and certain of these 
differences may be of significance in 
a context other than that of this paper, 
but we are fundamentally concerned 
with those elements that help illumi- 
nate the Kibbutz experience. We shall 
focus on those aspects of Shtetl cul- 
ture that were widely shared by 
Eastern European Jews in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 
But, as indicated above, it is the reac- 
tion against these features of Shtetl 
life which will concern us most deeply. 
This ‘reaction against’ was a highly 
selective, subjective process. In at- 
tempting to understand this process, 
we shall not be doing full justice to 
the complexities of Shtetl life, but will 
be viewing it selectively through the 
eyes of the Vatik, and trying to sense 
it through his consciousness. 


In the reactive intensity of their 
behavior, the Vatikim, or rather those 
people who later became Vatikim, 
were a minority group even within the 
larger Labor Zionist movement that 
flourished in Eastern Europe. We are 
dealing, then, with a highly selected 
group of people who by no means 
represented one of the major direc- 
tions or viewpoints that existed among 
European Jewry prior to the first 
world war. 


Yet within the Zionist milieu, the 
Vatikim seemed to be expressing the 
epitome of the Zionist rebellion. I do 
not mean to imply by this that the 
Vatik rebellion accounts for Zionism, 
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which has a quite complex history, 
and whose full nature and origin we 
cannot come to grips with in this 
paper. What we shall be concerned 
with are certain “revolutionary” as- 
pects of Zionism as these were seized 
upon, created in part, or given a parti- 
cular character by the Vatikim. How- 
ever, the emergence of the Vatikim as 
culture heroes, as an acknowledged 
elite in Palestine, a characterization 
which has only recently begun to de- 
cline, indicates that the Kibbutz core 
of the Zionist revolt was widely un- 
derstood, and identified with, if not 
acted out by, the Yishuv* at large. 


Now thus far we have indicated that 
the Kibbutz served as an arena for 
the reaction of its founders against 
certain features of Shtetl life. Actually 
this reaction had the psychological 
character of an over-reaction, and we 
shall explain what we mean by this 
below, but this was by no means the 
only function of the Kibbutz. The 
Kibbutz served also as a mechanism 
for adaptation to the socio-economic 
realities with which the Vatikim were 
confronted in Palestine. It was the 
fusion of these two functions, the 
socio-psychological, or motivational, 
and the utilitarian, which crystallized 
the basic social form of the Kibbutz, 
but it was the former, subjective func- 
tion which permits us to grasp the 
inner meaning of Kibbutz institutions, 
and to comprehend the agony which 
attends social change in the collective. 
It is this function, also, which raised 
the Kibbutz to the stature of a com- 
munity, which gave it at least in the 
formative stage, a Gemeinschaft qual- 
ity based on the intense commitment 
of many of its members, and which 
removes it, when viewed from within, 
from the category of either a secular 
society or a mere work camp. 





*Basic pre-state population of Israel, 
predominately Eastern European. 
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As an effective mechanism for adap- 
tation to the socio-economic realities 
of Palestine, the Kibbutz served the 
Zionist Organization in the task of 
nation building. It is not grandiose to 
claim that the Kibbutz constituted the 
backbone of the embryonic State. It 
ameliorated the land in the most diffi- 
cult areas of the country, it served as 
a military bastion, and it provided a 
relatively thrifty and corivenient col- 
lective matrix within which these and 
other tasks could be discharged. This 
work of colonization, national, econo- 
mic, and military, may well emerge as 
the decisive, permanent, and objective 
contribution of the Kibbutz in the his- 
tory of Israel. 


But the people whose intensely 
reactive energies were shaped to this 
larger end, although aware of and 
receptive to it, were iikewise ¢com- 
mitted to establishing the ultimate 
commune, and working out its final 
details. They had, in short, identified 
socialism with those institutions and 
ideological principles, whose origins 
lay in the subjective over-reaction 
against Shtetl life and the objective 
realities of Palestine. For this reason, 
the Kibbutz claim that it has 
achieved, in essential outline, the ulti- 
mate Socialist commune seems to be a 
rationalization after the fact. That is 
to say, Kibbutz socialism was not a 
planned, preconceived, or rationally 
worked out program, sensitively aware 
of the larger problems involved with 
the establishment of socialism in Is- 
rael. Kibbutz socialism has, rather, a 
cultistic character. It is fixated on cer- 
tain very highly specialized institutions 
and values. As these insitutions and 
values begin to lose their attractive- 
ness, that is, as either the unique mo- 
tivations of the members begin to 
wane, or as the objective realities that 
helped shape the Kibbutz structure 
begin to shift, and both processes are 
occuring today, the Kibbutz plunges 
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into crisis. Parte of that crisis, with 
reference to the socialist implications 
of Kibbutz life, is that the very defini- 
tion of socialism is called into ques- 
tion. As Kibbutz values burn them- 
selves out then, the specialized social- 
ist identification of many Kibbutzni- 
kim (members of the Kibbutz) like- 
wise fades. Thus it seems unlikely 
that the Kibbutz will play the so- 
cialist vanguard role in Israel that 
many of its partisans claimed for it. 
Not only is its structure too special- 
ized, but also the socialist interests of 
many of its members are too closely 
identified with that structure and its 
fate. This is not to say that many 
Kibbutznikim may not play significant 
roles in the building of socialism in 
Israel, if that proves to be Israel’s di- 
rection, but it seems reasonable to 
assume that this will not be accom- 
plished within the context of Kibbutz 
institutions and values. 


Thus we return to the theme set 
above, namely that the Kibbutz served 
as an arena for the over-reaction of its 
members against Shtetl life, and as 
a mechanism for adaptation to the 
socio-economic realities confronting 
them in Palestine. The latter function 
enabled the Kibbutz efficiently to be 
used as a colonization instrument of 
the Zionist Organization. But it is the 
former function, which has been con- 
sidered specialized, transient, and nar- 
rowly restricted in its socialist impli- 
cations, that primarily concerns us 
here. 


THE SHTETL 


In order to understand the nature 
of this over-reaction, we must now 
turn to the Shtetl itself, as visualized 
by the Vatikim. Although we cannot, 
in this summary, contrast the objective 
and subjective elements in the Shtetl- 
image of the Vatikim, we shall make 
occasional references to this problem. 
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As we describe the pertinent features 
of the Shtetl, we shall, also, attempt to 
show how these were transmuted into 
basic Kibbutz institutions and values. 
Finally, we shall refer to the utilita- 
rian aspects, in Palestine, of these same 
institutions and values. 


The Shtetl was a captive commu- 
nity, a pyramid locked within the 
larger encircling Gentile, class struc- 
tured society. 


Now relative to the more “nor- 
mally” class structured gentile society, 
replete with grand bourgeois, peasant, 
and proletarian, the whole of the en- 
trapped Jewish community very nearly 
represented a petty bourgeois caste. 
We use. the expression “petty bour- 
geois” technically, because most of the 
manual laborers were self-employed or 
worked in small, family owned shops. 
Further, neither the peak nor the base 
of the Jewish pyramid extended signi- 
ficantly beyond the petty bourgeois 
range in the Gentile pyramid. 


We use the expression “caste”, 
because of the severely restricted social 
and geographic mobility of the great 
majority of Jews. Further, religious 
customs, modes of dress, uniformities 
of family structure, language, in-group 
marriage, and other cultural items, all 
converged to give the Jewish commu- 
nity a caste-like quality. 


Yet viewed from within, the Jewish 
community was hierarchically organ- 
ized, and seamed with refined rank and 
prestige distinctions. At the apex of 
the Jewish pyramid were the intelli- 
gentsia and the richer merchants, with 
the former usually dependent on the 
latter. Along the middle level were the 
shopkeepers, dwindling down to the 
itinerant peddlers, and at the base 
were the artisans: cobblers, tailors, 
carpenters, and so on. 


Scholarship, predominantly of a tal- 
mudic nature, and money were the 
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major prestige symbols. Conversely, 
manual labor was under-valued. Social 
relationships between the intelligentsia 
and merchants on the one hand, and 
the lower ranks, on the other, were 
highly formal at best. The social dis- 
tance among the various ranks was 
symbolized, also, by the differential 
position in the synagogue. Similarly, 
it was considered a disgrace for a girl 
to marry beneath her rank, a theme 
dramatically expressed in The Dybbuk. 
And dowries were computed in terms 
of the groom’s standing or potential 
standing in the community. 


Competition for status and money, 
then, was a major mode of behavior 
in the Shtetl. But so was cooperation, 
primarily of a charitable nature. Even 
the bigger merchants had no guarantee 
of permanent status, since they were 
economically dependent, in part, on 
the Jewish community, but, more 
basically, they were tied to the larger, 
speculative market. Merchants, there- 
fore, often were obliged to change 
the types of goods in which they dealt 
to meet shifting market conditions, 
and frequently found themselves im- 
poverished. In such cases, they fell 
back upon the graces of friends, 
relatives, or the community at large. 
Conversely, the son of a poor cobbler 
might, by proving himself a brilliant 
scholar, marry the daughter of a rela- 
tively affluent merchant, and improve 
his family’s standing in the commu- 
nity. There was, therefore, a certain 
amount of circular mobility in the 
Shtetl, but anti-Semitism substantially 
closed off movement beyond its con- 
fines. 


This necessarily bare and selective 
portrait of the Shtetl, as seen by the 
Vatikim, gives us the impression of 
people preying upon and helping each 
other simultaneously. In the “alien- 
ated” Jewish milieu, it is difficult to 
discern which procedure led to the 
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greater bitterness. For the giving of 
charity was an overt and public matter, 
characteristically not anonymous, 
rather an act that swelled the acknow- 
ledged piety of the giver; it was a 
laying up of hostages in heaven. 


The subjective impact of the subtle 
distinctions within the community, 
exacerbated by the process of circular 
mobility, was perhaps even more in- 
tensely felt than the wider distinctions 
within the gentile community, because 
of the physical and cultural proxim- 
ity of the people involved. In the 
words of a Vatik, life in the Shtetl 
was “full of humiliation and insult,” 
riven at the core, yet held together by 
a conflicted and necessary solidarity. 


Now trapped within the Shtetl, sur- 
rounded by an alien world, sealed off 
from the achievement of grand bour- 
geois, peasant or proletarian status, 
many Jews began to feel increasingly 
insecure, impotent, and frustrated. 
And certain Jews began to conceive of 
themselves as parasites, feeding on an 
alien body politic. They visualized 
their problem as an intensely Jewish 
problem, a personal problem, insoluble 
within the alien structure, no matter 
what changes took place in that struc- 
ture. Theis salvation lay in building 
their own society, literally from the 
ground up, building it with their own 
hands. Their salvation lay in toil, as 
A. D. Gordon expressed it. (7) Only 
in this way could they reconstitute 
themselves, could they cleanse them- 
selves of the sin of parasitism. 


This reaction germinated chalutziut, 
the pioneering spirit. As practiced by 
the Vatikim, it was almost a religion 
of manual labor. And it is the funda- 
mental link in a chain of ritualized 
values held in the Kibbutz. 


Now at this point it is necessary to 
state that the intense feeling of per- 
sonal parasitism, a feeling that was 
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raised to the level of ideology and 
said to describe Jews everywhere, can- 
not be explained solely on the basis 
of a reaction to objective social con- 
ditions. It goes beyond the conception 
of the Jewish bourgeoisie as a socially 
parasitic body, damned once for its 
Jewishness, and again for its bourgeois 
status, and singles out the individual 
Jew as a parasite in the deepest re- 
cesses of his nature. It is, in short, a 
feeling ad hominem. \t was a feeling 
that the Vatikim had about themselves 
as Jews, as people fleeing from work 
and productive labor. 


Before attempting to explain what 
seems to be the more immediate locus 
of this emotion, we must consider its 
objective validity. First of all, even in 
classic Marxist literature, (13) the 
bourgeoisie are not viewed as para- 
sites, in the Labor Zionist-Vatik sense. 
Their role in history is realistically 
perceived, the functions they perform 
are analyzed as part of a historical 
process, if parasitic, then “objectively” 
parasitic, and their character structures 
are in this respect considered largely 
irrelevant as is their personal 
capacity for work. Of course, the 
bourgeoisie, as a group, are rfe- 
garded as “class enemies,’ and for 
tactical purposes, they are often called 
bitter names. But the Vatik sense of 
personal parasitism was decidedly not 
tactical; it was a feeling held with 
near religious intensity. As such, it 
was not in accord with any systematic, 
non-sectarian socialist position of 
which we are aware. 


In the second place, the great major- 
ity of Shtetl Jews were impoverished 
people who had to fight with every 
means at their disposal to keep body 
and soul together, that is, to feed, 
clothe, and house themselves while 
maintaining their Jewish identity. 
Historically understood, Shtetl culture 
was an incredible accomodation to in- 


tolerable conditions, creative in this, 
and profound in its Weltanschung.* 
It was not peopled with inveterate pa- 
rasites. 


In the third place, a very substan- 
tial percentage of Jews were manual 
laborers, (14) ranging from cobblers 
and carpenters through blacksmiths 
and draymen, who were technically 
petty bourgeois only by virtue of their 
self-employment. They were certainly 
not parasites in the Vatik sense of 
the term. It would be important to 
substantiate here that the majority of 
Vatikim were the sons of merchants, 
traders, and shopkeepers, but we can- 
not, with the evidence at our disposal, 
make this point. it is pertinent, how- 
ever, that with one exception, all the 
Vatikim in the Kvutza which we 
studied came from the middle strata 
of the Shtetl pyramid. 


We are faced, then, with the prob- 
lem of trying to explain the intensely 
personal nature of the Vatik’s feeling 
of parasitism. Of course, this stereo- 
type of the Jew as a parasite, a weak- 
ling, a coward, and a middleman in 
his very nature is a familiar anti-Semi- 
tic image. The Vatikim may have in- 
ternalized this image, a frequent but 
by no means inevitable minority 
phenomenon, or they may have 
reached it through a process of con- 
vergence. In either case, in order to 
understand the emotional ground out 
of which the Vatik’s image of the Jew 
grew or into which it was incor- 
porated, we believe it is necessary to 
investigate the family structure in 
which the Vatik was reared, and his 
reaction to it. 


THE FAMILY WITHIN THE SHTETL 


The Jewish family in the Shtetl was 
a~pyramid within a pyramid within a 
pyramid. 





*See, for example, Howe and Green- 
berg. (10) 
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In the words of Joseph Baratz, (1) 
the family was “a little fortress.” It 
was am armor against adversity, ham- 
mered into shape by centuries of pre- 
carious Jewish existence. Its major 
functions were to produce children in 
quantity, and to maintain the conti- 
nuity of Jewish tradition. At the apex 
of this remarkable quasi-patriarchal 
unit stood the father, the living sym- 
bol of the tradition. The Jewish fam- 
ily had, in a sense, absorbed the Jewish 
religion, and the father was formally 
and conventionally revered by wife 
and children. He was, after all, and 
despite his particular qualities, the 
Jew, the busband, the male, (20) 
who might, indeed, automatically 
thank God every morning for not 
having made him a woman. 


At the left base of the domestic 
triangle stood the wife. The marital 
relation between her and her husband 
was contractual, mediated by a mar- 
riage broker, whose task it was, stra- 
tegically and advantageously, to unite 
families within the community. Love 
as such, and certainly romantic love, 
was not considered of primary impor- 
tance in initiating or even in main- 
taining the union. The paramount ob- 
jective was to perpetuate and guaran- 
tee the survival of a new generation 
of Jews. The mother’s task was to 
protect and nurture the children, while 
serving as a devoted and chaste wife, 
who might eventually become her 
husband’s footstool in heaven. 


At the right base of the triangle 
stood the son or daughter, but we 
shall focus on the son in this necessa- 
rily limited treatment. Now the son 
bore the full brunt of the father’s 
authority, even though the father 
might be remote and inaccessible, and 
even though the mother ran the 
household, made most of the practical 
decisions, and frequently shared, if she 
did not predominantly assume, the role 
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of breadwinner. The father had the as- 
pect of a holy stranger; he was the 
image of the Jew, the figure who es- 
tablished the son’s higher responsi- 
bilities in life and he was supported 
by the mother in this role. 


On the other hand, the mother’s re- 
lationship to the son, most strikingly 
in his early years, was direct and over- 
protective, with particular over- 
attention to feeding. She did her best 
to smother him with love, as she con- 
ceived it, to cushion him against an 
alien and threatening environment. 
Undoubtedly, the mother’s response to 
the son served as an outlet, also, for 
emotionally inhibited relationships 
with the symbol-saturated father. She 
strove to keep the son a child, her 
child, an object of affection, a release 
for maternal-female emotions that 
were too often abused in other spheres 
of activity. She cherished this boy and 
surrendered him reluctantly to the 
social process that would convert him 
into another male, another Jew, an- 
other husband who would take an- 
other wife, in turn bearing other sons. 
But until then he belonged briefly 
and exclusively to her, as the husband 
never could. We can, I think, view 
this relationship of the Jewish mother 
to her son as a species of romance, 
cultivated, cherished and idealized by 
the mother. For her, the contact with 
the son represented an oasis of spon- 
taneous emotion in a desert of duties. 


Now we cannot, in this brief treat- 
ment, unwind the web of subtle psy- 
chological processes within the family, 
but it is clear that we are dealing with 
a variation on the classic Oedipal 
theme, although such terminology 
must be used very cautiously because 
of the unacceptable mythos associated 
with it. It should be apparent, also, 
why we have used the expression 
“quasi-patriarchal” in identifying the 
Jewish family. That is to say, 
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the father symbolized conventional 
and traditional authority, while the 
mother was, more often than not, the 
immediate guardian of the family’s 
survival, both practically and emo- 
tionally. She anchored, so to speak, the 
patrilineal line. 


It should be noted, further, that the 
Jewish family was not necessarily an 
“authoritarian” grouping, in the usual 
sense of the term. As the transmission 
belt of an entrapped Jewish culture, 
it automatically discharged certain res- 
ponsibilities, and assumed a certain 
structure, as we have seen. But the 
specific personalities of the parents, 
for example, might vary widely. In 
short, it was the traditional role of 
the family that might be construed as 
“authoritarian”, and not, necessarily, 
the feeling-tone conveyed by one or 
both parents. To extend the example, 
the father might, in reality, be per- 
missive, or negligent, or ineffectual. 
What he symbolized was more im- 
portant than what he was. Indeed, the 
Jewish father, limited in occupational 
choice, socially and geographically im- 
mobile, ultimately at the mercy of the 
gentile world, was provided with very 
few building blocks with which to 
construct his dignity and integrity. 
One of these, religion, we shall con- 
sider below. Suffice it to state here that 
it is not at all surprising that the 
mother emerged as the bedrock of the 
home, to which the father repaired to 
bolster his easily shaken status. 


Now this family structure, so barely 
outlined, was, as we have indicated, 
an intricate response to the conditions 
under which Shtetl Jews lived. But, in 
its. function of guaranteeing Jewish 
survival, it also generated potentially 
explosive tensions, tensions that 
needed only a historically appropriate 
moment in order to express them- 
selves. For the son growing up within 
the family felt immobilized as 2 re- 
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sult of both the father’s authority and 
the mother’s overprotectiveness. Nei- 
ther gave him the chance to find 
identity or sense of self, other than 
that imposed upon him in the 
strongly traditionalized Jewish milieu. 
He was not only realistically limited 
by the confines of the captive Jewish 
community but, as these limitations 
and imperatives expressed them- 
selves through the family structure in 
the differential roles of the parents, 
he felt immediately and personally 
thwarted. His reaction was mixed; in 
part, love, because in its way, the fam- 
ily nurtured him, and in part, hate, 
because, conversely, it frustrated him. 
In psychiatric terminology, his reaction 
was an ambivalent one — hostility, 
strongly repressed, and leading to a 
profound sense of guilt. The personal- 
ity reared in this fashion felt itself 
unmanly, dependent, unworthy, and 
parasitic. It was, in its major outlines, 
a compulsive character. This, then, 
seems to be the emotional ground in 
which the intensely personal aspects 
of the Vatik’s sense of sinful para- 
sitism burgeoned. 


Now we stated above that the fam- 
ily, in its very function of guaranteeing 
Jewish survival, generated tensions 
that only needed a historically appro- 
priate moment in order to express 
themselves. This leads to two very im- 
portant questions. First, how were 
these tensions contained or trans- 
formed within the family prior to the 
“historically appropriate moment?” 
Second, what was the nature of the 
“historically appropriate moment?” 


The answer to the first question lies, 
we believe, in the nature of the in- 
tricately ritualized Jewish religion. 
These rituals, which must be distin- 
guished from the living ritual dramas 
of primitive peoples, had, after cen- 
turies of Diaspora existence, tended 
to become fossilized. They had become, 
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in short, rituals in the Freudian sense, 
that is, subtly elaborated compulsive 
acts that displaced attention from the 
hostilities generated within the family 
structure. We may say that they trans- 
formed these tensions into invisible 
bonds of extraordinary strength, knit- 
ting the family together. The prescrip- 
tions and taboos, the practical-religious 
guidance through the maze of daily 
life and the in part compensatory em- 
phasis on the privilege of being Jew- 
ish with its messianic and prophetic 
overtones blunted conflict within the 
Jewish family. Most dramatically, this 
ritually complex behavior enabled the 
growing son to drain off his hostility 
and assuage his guilt in the face of the 
father whose symbolic role he could, 
in turn, gradually assume, thus fore- 
stalling rebellion. It is our conviction, 
then, that the ritual usage of Eastern 
European Jews contained and trans- 
figured the tensions generated in the 
family structure. But, in stating this, 
we are not, of course, accounting for 
the origin of Jewish ritual, much less 
of the religion as a whole; we are, 
rather, analyzing one of the functions 
of ritual* under specific social condi- 
tions. 


The answer to our second question, 
concerning the nature of the “his- 
torically appropriate moment,” lies in 
the Haskalah, the Jewish enlighten- 
ment that began gradually to filter into 
the Shtetl from the Western world 
during the nineteenth century. The 





*As an aside, given Freud’s conception 
of the universal character of ritual, a con- 
ception that, when narrowed down to a 
situation such as that described above, 
would certainly seem accurate, it is of very 
great interest that Freud was a Jew. As 
in so many other instances, Freud univer- 
salized on the basis of the socially particu- 
lar. Nowhere is this more evident than in 
his brillant hypothesis about the nature 
of ritual, applicable, when viewed func- 
tionally, to the traditional European 
Jewish milieu, but misplaced when applied 
to the primitive ritual drama. 
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Haskalah, freighted with the values 
of the emancipated Western bour- 
geoisie, weakened the ritual character 
of the Jewish religion, and threw into 
question the meanings and values of 
Shtetl existence. Other life roles than 
those prescribed by tradition opened, 
at least potentially, for the son grow- 
ing up within the family constellation 
we have outlined. This along with the 
overall social changes that began to 
effect Eastern Europe in the nineteenth 
century, provided the historically ap- 
propriate moment for the rebellion of 
the Vatik against family and commu- 
nity. 


But, as we have been at some pains 
to indicate, it was the family structure, 
itself a defense against adversity, that 
gave rise to the compulsive character 
of the Vatik. Now it must be noted 
that the Labor Zionist view did not 
develop simply as the result of a cer- 
tain personality process. The develop- 
ment of Labor Zionism is a problem 
of culture history, just as the growth 
of Capitalism, Communism, Bona- 
partism or the Greenback movement 
are problems of social or cultural his- 
tory, hardly explainable in terms of 
personality process. What we are 
trying to establish is that certain as- 
pects of the Labor Zionist view, as 
held by the Vatikim, could only have 
been formulated on an intensely per- 
sonal basis. 


THE PRIMARY KIBBUTZ VALUES: 
CHALUTZIUT 


More particularly, chalutziut, the 
pioneering spirit, as practiced by the 
Vatikim, and as representing the cen- 
tral value of the Kibbutz has a com- 
pulsive character. It was, in part, a 
ritual of expiation for the personally 
perceived sin of parasitism. In the 
early days of the Kibbutz, the focus 
was on the subject of labor, to recon- 
stitute oneself, at least as much as on 
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labor’s rational object. That is to say, 
the desire for manual labor, and thus 
the methods sometimes practiced, had 
an irrational component. And the 
harder the labor, the better. 


Now, obviously, chalutziut served 
an objective function in Palestine. 
Hard manual labor was a necessity, 
given the physical and technological 
conditions in the country. But the way 
in which this labor was valued, the 
way in which the Vatik was pre- 
adapted to it, requires subjective 
analysis. 


SHEVAYON 


As we indicated above, chalutziut 
was the central link in a chain of 
ritualized Kibbutz values which are 
very closely inter-twined. Another 
such value is shevayon. Literally, 
sbevayon means equality, but its more 
fruitful cultural reference is identity, 
or mechanical equality.* Shevayon, we 
submit, can best be understood as a 
reaction against both the formal fam- 
ily structure and the rank and prestige 
distinctions in the Shtetl. It symbol- 
ized a new beginning for the Vatikim, 
a rebirth, a rejection of their previous 
identities. The Vatikim literally at- 
tempted to “deculture” themselves. 
The abandonment of Yiddish, al- 
though it tends to remain the language 
of emotional crisis among the Va- 
tikim, and the change to Hebrew 
family names is symptomatic of this 
process. Further, to live in shevayon 
meant to consider even trivial pre- 
rogatives of personal taste sinful ex- 
pressions of “egoism.” It meant that 





*Contrast the Kibbutz concept of equal- 
ity analyzed on this and following pages 
with the statement by Engels, especially 
germane when considering the “Marxist” 
Kibbutsim:s *..... the real content of 
the proletarian demand for equality is the 
demand for the abolition of classes. Any 
demand for equality which goes beyond 
that, of necessity passes into absurdity.”(5) 
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the individuality of one person vis-a- 
vis the other was irrelevant, since all 
were voluntarily subordinated to the 
chalutzic idea. This emotional charge 
of shevayon was evident, also, in the 
reluctance to recognize important dis- 
tinctions between the sexes, its mili- 
tantly feminist comporent. Finally, 
shevayon was a radically anti-man- 
agerial attitude. Ideally, no individual 
was to wield more power or influence 
than any other. And it was considered 
a cultural good for individuals to cir- 
culate from job to job, since the spe- 
cialist would tend to become lord of 
his particular domain. Thus the ideal 
striving of the Vatikim was to create 
a community that had a sect-like, 
almost monastic quality. Like chalutz- 
iut, shevayon tended to become 
reified, to be pursued as an end in it- 
self. But, as with chaultziut, shevayon 
did obliterate the antecedent Shtetl 
distinctions, and it did adapt the Va- 
tikim to conditions in Palestine, 
namely, the paucity of administrative 
and agro-technical personnel. 


EVOLUTION OF SHEVAYON 


Now, because of the deep signifi- 
cance of shevayon in the life of the 
Kvutza, it is pertinent for us to ex- 
plore its evolution within the com- 
munity, just as we have attempted 
to explain its dual historical origin. 
We could similarly treat any other 
cardinal Kibbutz value, but the fate 
of shevayon affords a particularly re- 
vealing case history. 


The new institutional structure of 
the Kibbutz, because of the very spe- 
cific, historic process which conceived 
it, and which we have, in part out- 
lined, could not, almost from the 
beginning, fulfill the requirements of 
a society fated to move in a modern 
milieu, a society which was not, in 
fact, a monkish order. Administrators, 
technicians, executive committees, a 
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more thorough division of labor, and 
a sharper specification of responsibi- 
lity, among other factors, were object- 
ively needed. Thus, gradually, these 
phenomena began to arise, abusing the 
ideal of shevayon, and pushing every 
inch of the way through the undif- 
ferentiated structure, like a tree trying 
to grow through stone. As a Vatik 
wrote in the sefer chaim, (the book 
of life), (a document which we shall 
consider below): “When one of us 
undertakes a special task or responsi- 
bility in the interest of the community, 
he is treated as an enemy of the 
Kvutza, as a person eager to feather 
his own nest.” 


Always we encounter this sense of 
the necessary opposition of individual 
and society, of the fulfillment of one 
mechanically implying the subordina- 
tion of the other. Thus “egoism” is 
opposed to “idéalism.” Original sin, 
the sin of life in the Shtetl, is opposed 
to redemption, the perfection achieved 
by living in shevayon, within tthe 
Kvutza. 


As indicated, shevayon and the 
structure with which it was associated 
could not fulfill the requirements of 
a modern society, and consequently, 
after an early period of near complete 
dependence for advice and guidance 
on outside agencies, internal differ- 
entiation, in the form of administra- 
tors, specialists, and so on, struggled 
to arise in the Kvutza. But, in the ab- 
sence of any channel for coherent ex- 
pression, differentiation developed 
haphazardly, almost anarchically. More 
active, vocal personalities shunted 
aside the quieter, more passive ones, 
not only in the assumption of respon- 
sible positions, but frequently in the 
consumption of goods available in 
the Kvutza. Yet it was the quieter, 
more passive people who were re- 
garded as fulfilling the cultural 
ideals, who were said, for example, to 


have a deeper sense of shevayon. As 
one of our informants stated: “If you 
yell loud enough in the Kvutza, you 
get what you want. If you keep quiet, 
you get nothing, but everyone says— 
there’s a good kibbutznik, there’s a 
sympathetic man, there’s a real idealist, 
and then they forget all about you.” 


In the face of the community's re- 
luctance to recognize, or value, the 
process of differentiation, the power 
of decision was, time after time, exer- 
cised whimsically, as personal wish or 
the wish of a clique, or power was 
exercised in terms of some “strong” 
individual’s particular notions. This, 
of course, increased the passivity of 
many members as a means of self- 
protection. Fully half of the member- 
ship of the Kvutza we studied had 
become, therefore, entirely quiescent. 
These people took no interest in com- 
munity affairs, refused to join the 
various committees, and did not vote 
in the occasional community-wide ref- 
erenda held on various social issues. 
Similarly, they failed to attend the 
weekly general assembly, ostensibly 
the first and final authority in the 
Kvutza. Indeed the average attendance, 
over a period of one year at the gene- 
ral assembly, amounted to thirty-seven, 
about one quarter of the total member- 
ship.* 


Moreover, the attitude toward peo- 
ple in responsible positions was one 
of distrust, regardless of the compe- 
tence of the person in question. For 
example, a proposal, put forward by 
a single member, to introduce work 
norms into the community was not 
only shouted down, but considered, at 
best, quixotic, at worst, as a form of 
ideological sabotage. Indeed the pro- 


*It should be noted that the most eagerly 
and fully attended meetings of the General 
Assembly were those concerned with in- 
timate, personal matters, such as_ the 
airing of feuds, domestic strife, etc. 
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posal was quixotic, since the institu- 
tional structure could hardly produce 
the order required, and it was a form 
of ideological sabotage, since it was 
an attempt realistically to re-define 
the increasingly formalized, enervated 
values, such as shevayon. Yet the pro- 
posal was significant, because it was 
an instance of the new demands, 
spurred by new conditions, which, 
here and there, are beginning to man- 
ifest themselves. However, these de- 
mands cannot be realized through the 
present structure, and in the face of 
the cultural ideals with which it is 
associated. 


Now this radically anti-managerial 
attitude, one of the aspects of the 
shevayon pattern, cannot be under- 
stood as an expression of class an- 
tagonism against capitalist managers. 
It overshoots that mark and is re- 
flected, even, in the formal self-evalu- 
ation of the men who have assumed 
positions of responsibility. Without 
exception, they refuse to acknowledge 
the roles which they play, since they 
feel them to be an abuse of cultural 
ideals. The characteristic, formal atti- 
tude is that “no member's role is more 
decisive than any other member's in 
administration or policy making.” Of 
course, members not involved in the 
key roles, and we can only note here 
that these roles are often played in- 
formally, readily state that “certain 
members are more important than 
others in-so-far as the wielding of 
power in the Kvutza is concerned.” 
But even these members refused, 
almost without exception, to identify 
the men to whom they referred, re- 
garding the situation as cause for 
shame or humiliation. In short, to call 
a man a manager is a kind of blas- 
phemy. Indeed, the Hebrew term for 
manager is avoided in the Kvutza. 
Instead, a softer, more culturally ac- 
ceptable term, marakez (coordinator), 
has been adopted. Yet this merely 
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masks a situation that has become, in 
reality, increasingly managerial on the 
one hand, and personally anarchic, on 
the other. 


It is clear, then, that shevayon, 
originally a value expressing the need 
felt by the founders of the Kvutza to 
break down the distinctions within the 
old Jewish community, could not be 
realized in a modern social context. 
Thus it was increasingly  ideal- 
ized, and began to work in oppo- 
sition to the process of differentiation 
that was beginning to manifest itself. 
It began to contradict and inhibit this 
process at every turn, and retains a 
powerful, negative impact, as an idea, 
because the original institutional struc- 
ture of the Kvutza, with which 
shevayon was organically connected 
has not changed in crucial, basic as- 
pects. The changes that have occurred, 
have taken place despite this struc- 
ture, thus ineffectively, and despite the 
cultural values held. It would perhaps 
be admissable to call these changes 
institutional changes of a subsidiary 
type, or structural changes of a second 
order, but such terminology needlessly 
complicates our understanding of the 
process. In any case, the peripheral 
changes that have been “smuggled” 
into the Kvutza do not strike to the 
core of the institutional structure, 
which is precisely why the collective 
is in a condition of chronic crisis 
today, creating new needs and de- 
manding new values, which, given the 
present form and values, cannot be 
realized. Put another way, the insti- 
tutional structure has been strained to 
accomodate the greatest degree of 
change possible, without altering its 
fundamental constitution. 


. But something else was happening 
to shevayon. It had become involved 
in a formal ideological system through 
which the attempt was made to read 
a meaning into it that bore little rela- 
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tion to its basic cultural-historical sig- 
nificance. Shevayon was, and is, said 
co imply, “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.” 
That is, when one discusses the con- 
cept, shevayon, with a kibbutznick, 
this slogan is used to round out the 
formal definition. Whereas shevayon 
in its original context expressed a real 
subjective need, over-reactive though 
it was, and was associated initially with 
a real objective function, as we have 
seen, this latter meaning is far re- 
moved from reality. It thus becomes, 
increasingly, a mechanical attempt to 
change reality by merely changing 
one’s ideas about it, by enclosing the 
real institutional structure, and real 
cultural meanings in an outer husk 
composed of imaginary stereotypes, 
thus deadening the spirit of the Kvut- 
za and delaying the changes with 
which the Kvutza is pregnant. 


For the institutional structure in its 
present form, in its present place and 
time, on its present level of science, 
technology, art, and human insight, in 
its present relation to the larger, en- 
circling society, on which it absolutely 
depends, and of which it is an organic 
part, cannot realize the concept “from 
each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs.” To 
claim that it does, a claim heard on 
all sides in the Kvutza and Israel at 
large, and which must be examined if, 
as social scientists, we are concerned 
with more than the mere reportage of 
stereotypes, is to substitute magic for 
science, naked wish for knowledge and 
technic. The Kvutza cannot give to 
each person what he needs, not only in 
terms of gross consumption, but also 
with reference to more subtle hungers, 
intellectual, or esthetic, let us say, 
since these aspects of living are mi- 
nimally expressed, and are in basic op- 
position to the primary values and 
tasks of the collective. Nor can the 


Kvutza elicit from each person what 
may be in his peculiar power to give. 
For example, the collective method of 
rearing children has crystallized into 
a dogma, pursued for its own sake, 
and is hardly subject to informed or 
conscious scrutiny. 


In other words, the Kibbutz is a 
uniform society, not a multiform one. 
Consequently, the rationalized inter- 
pretation of shevayon that we have 
been considering tends to freeze the 
present structure by representing it as 
achieving, in basic outline, the most 
problematical, theoretical, and distant 
goal of the socialist ethos. 


ASCETICISM AND OTHER VALUES 


Asceticism was still another value, 
fused with chalutziut and shevayon, in 
the tightly integrated, functional net- 
work of Kibbutz institutions and val- 
ues. In the Shtetl, creature comforts 
were highly prized, if often hard to 
come by. Neither the Jewish commu- 
nity, nor the religion of Judaism ever 
enjoined mortification of the flesh. 
This, together with the bourgeois fla- 
vor of the Shtetl helped sweeten the 
taste of material goods. But we con- 
tend that it was the emphasis on 
domesticity, that deepened the sig- 
nificance of material comforts in the 
Shtetl, We must remember, as noted 
above, that the Jewish religion had, in 
a sense, after centuries of Diaspora 
existence, been absorbed by the Jewish 
family, both for shelter, and as in 
itself a source of strength. Thus the 
search for material goods, as a buttress 
of domestic felicity, very nearly had 
the character of a religious obliga- 
tion.* Goods, so to speak, were domes- 
tic ikons. 





*There may an interesting parallel here 
with Weber’s linkage of the Protestant 
Ethic and the rise of Capitalism. However, 
it would be a purely structural parallel, 
quite divergent in content, and moreover, 
historically unrelated. 
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Conversely, in the Kibbutz, the Va- 
tikim welcomed ascetic living as a 
kind of penance for the past. It was 
conceived, further, that a person would 
be re-converted into a bourgeoisie by 
the mere fact of consumption beyond 
a certain limited level. The fear under- 
lying this attitude, an attitude that is 
irrelevant to socialism as such, was 
the fear of backsliding into Jewish- 
ness. In short, the full symbolism of 
creature comforts in the Shtetl was 
sensed, although not consciously un- 
derstood in detail. Pertinent here is 
the typical remark of a Vatik upon 
the building of private baths in the 
collective: “We are becoming bour- 
geoisie.” 


Now in the Kibbutz, asceticism 
tended to be reified, to be pursued for 
its own sake. Of course, living condi- 
tions in the early days of the Kibbutz 
were, of necessity, hard, but this alone 
does not explain the emergence of as- 
ceticism as a value in itself. 


The early devaluation of intellectual 
activity was another reaction against 
the Shtetl past. The antecedent con- 
tempt for manual labor and the pre- 
dominant status of trade and learning 
in the Shtetl, were both, in part, com- 
pensations for the disabilities and his- 
torically cumulative restrictions under 
which the Jewish community labored. 
In these matters, as in others, the Jews 
displayed the remarkable human talent 
for converting necessities into virtues, 
in this way weaving meaning and jus- 
tice into realities that threatened to 
overwhelm them. No doubt, also, the 
differential status of manual labor and 
intellectuality, had deep roots in the 
Jewish religious tradition, that repos- 
itory and contemporaneous acting out 
of the whole Jewish past, both in 
theory and practice, but such consi- 
derations lie beyond the scope of this 
paper. Moreover, the over-all bour- 
geois strivings that permeated Shtetl 


life, although “bourgeois” is a lame 
and ineffective word for denoting the 
full richness and complexity of the 
process involved, played their part in 
the under-valuation of manual labor. 
For such labor was viewed as coarsen- 
ing and blunting of body and mind, 
and as a threat to the religio-domestic 
pattern of family relations. This view, 
however, must not be confused with 
the general “fear of proletarianiza- 
tion” that seems an indelible charac- 
teristic of the petite bourgeoisie as a 
class. As indicated, the attitude toward 
manual labor in the Shtetl has very 
particular structural and cultural-his- 
torical implications. Generalizations 
based on the “bourgeois” character of 
the Shtetl, in cross-cultural context, 
do not, in most instances, hold. 


In the Kibbutz, then, manual labor 
was exalted, as revealed in our analy- 
sis of chalutziut; conversely, intellec- 
tual work was de-valued. The whole 
Diaspora was said to be “over-intellec- 
tualized”, to “suffer from the disease 
of intellectualism,” as one Vatik ex- 
pressed it. This same man stated he 
would consider the “revolt against in- 
tellectualism” the major motivation of 
many Kibbutz pioneers. 


Now, it bears emphasis, this was 
not merely a rejection of the bour- 
geois intellectual. The attitude tended 
to become reified, and developed into 
a rejection of the intellectual life as 
such. Obviously, a committed intellec- 
tual could not have expressed the full 
range of chalutziut, but the attitude 
of the Vatikim was more than a ueili- 
tarian accomodation to onerous phys- 
ical tasks. 


The two remaining primary values 
held by the Vatikim were avoda atz- 
mit (self, as opposed to wage, labor), 
and razon hofshi (free will), but we 
do not have space to analyze them 
here. Suffice it to say, they can be ex- 
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plained on the same basis as the above 
principles to which they are organi- 
cally tied, that is, they symbolize 
both the reaction against the Shtetl 
past, and accomodation to realities in 
Palestine, with the former process of 
greater significance for understand- 
ing Vatik motives. 


We conclude, then, our considera- 
tion of the major values adhered to 
by the pioneer settlers of the Kibbutz: 
chalutziut, shevayon, asceticism, avoda- 
atzmit, and razon hofshi. As indicated 
in our discussion of shevayon, these 
values are today honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. To 
modify a term borrowed from Speng- 
ler, they have become “pseudo- 
morphs” (16), that is, their contents 
have changed, yet the forms remain 
the same, more explicitly, the modes of 
behavior they designate today bear 
little relation to their initial mean- 
ings. 


Yet they continue to conjure up 
the deeply ideal image of the Kib- 
butz, indeed in conjunction with cer- 
tain primary structural features they 
define the classic collective. 


THE PRIMARY INSTITUTIONS: 
THE HEDER OCHEL 


We shall now turn to these primary 
structural features of the Kibbutz, 
functionally related both to each other 
and to the values discussed above, and 
approach them in the same context 
that we have the latter. 


First, let us examine the Heder 
Ochel, or communal dining hall. In 
the Kibbutz, the communal dining hall 
discharges multiple functions. It is a 
social center from which all roads 
radiate. It is a ceremonial center in 
which most community affairs are 
held. It is a political center in which 
the General Assembly meets. And, of 
course, it is the place wherein all adult 


members take their meals. The Heder 
Ochel, then, serves as a significant 
symbol of the whole collective under- 
taking. Indeed, we would contend that 
the Heder Ochel is the heart of the 
collective. Should it be abandoned, 
the Kibbutz would, viewed from 
within, turn into a strikingly different 
kind of society. 


Now the Heder Ochel, approached 
historically, serves as an expression of 
the deep rebellion against the old 
Jewish family structure, with partic- 
ular reference to eating customs. The 
family meal in the Shtetl was a religio- 
psychological sacrament. It was reli- 
gious in its prohibition of non-kosher 
food, and the ritual emphasis on clean- 
liness; psychological in its function of 
binding the family together, while re- 
freshing and clarifying the relations of 
its component members. The father 
sat at the head of the table and usually 
uttered the benediction; the mother 
spent a good part of her time in scru- 
pulous food preparation; and the chil- 
dren, ranged around the table, wit- 
nessed the continuity of Jewish tradi- 
tion symbolized in the family meal, 
while consuming Mama’s dishes, and 
recognizing Papa's authority. More- 
over, the relation of the Jewish moth- 
er to her child was strongly expressed 
through over-attention to feeding as 
an aspect of over-protection, a reac- 
tion, in part, to the dangerous encir- 
cling environment. Bottled up, as the 
energies of the Jews were in the 
Shtetl, the Jewish mother could hardly 
express her love and fear for, her 
insecurity concerning her child in 
any more effective way than making 
sure that her offspring’s immediate 
physical wants, as she conceived them, 
were satisfied. As we have indicated, 
the family structure of the Jews func- 
tioned as an armor against adversity, 
and eating habits were bolts in that 
armor. 
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Now the Heder Ochel represents a 
massive psychic rejection of the for- 
mer eating customs. Family members 
do not necessarily sit together, eating 
is regarded as a bare physical necessity, 
little value is put on the careful prep- 
aration of food and meals are con- 
sumed in a hectic and unceremonious 
atmosphere. Further any special atten- 
tion by one family member to the 
food wants of another is regarded as an 
abuse of cultural ideals. Indeed, the 
consumption, and, of course, the prep- 
aration of food in private rooms is 
still reckoned a cardinal sin against 
the Kibbutz. It was, and is to a lesser 
extent today, considered almost ob- 
scene, an activity which people 
literally engaged in behind closed 
doors and drawn shutters, precisely 
because it recalled the shameful past, 
and re-awakened memories of the old 
discarded family relationships which 
had produced what was conceived to 
be the weak, unmanly, fearful, incapa- 
ble Jew of the Galut. 


Now, obviously the Heder Ochel 
served a utilitarian function. Given 
the women’s desire to engage in “pro- 
ductive”, that is, non-domestic or non- 
“service” work alongside the men, 
some such communal dining hall was 
a necessity. Also, in the pioneering 
period of the Kibbutz, building thirty 
or forty individual kitchens and dining 
areas was hardly feasible. Moreover, 
given the work training function of 
the collective, and the concomitant 
high population turnover, central kit- 
chen facilities were indispensable. Yet, 
neither these material factors, nor the 
functional imperatives dictated by 
other Kibbutz institutions, can explain 
the inner meaning of the Heder Ochel. 
To comprehend the latter, we must 
view the Heder Ochel in functional- 
historical perspective, and .that we 
have attempted to do. 
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COLLECTIVE CHILD-REARING 


Analysis of the collective method 
of rearing children demands a sim- 
ilar perspective. It is clear enough that 
given the women’s desire to engage in 
“productive” work, as in the case of 
the Heder Ochel, a desire itself aris- 
ing as a reaction against the differ- 
ential prestige of the sexes in the 
Shtetl, some sort of nursery system had 
to be established. It was, of course, far 
more practical to gather the children 
in a single place than to retain individ- 
ual nurses; moreover the appointment 
of individual nurses would have de- 
feated the ends involved, since what 
could the result have been but that 
every other woman would be caring 
for every other woman’s child. Either 
that, or nurses would have had to be 
hired, and this would have been in 
violation of avoda atzmit. 


However, these “functional pre- 
requisite” and utilitarian explanations 
are incomplete. For the collective 
method of rearing children represents 
a rejection of the Shtetl family, with 
particular reference to the parental 
roles, as these have been outlined 
above. It was felt that the family itself 
had to be banished, in order to rear 
the “new Jew”, the “normalized” man, 
in the Zionist sense of that term. The 
Vatikim were moved by the desire to 
create a new generation, a generation 
that would be “normal”, “free”, and 
“manly”, unsullied by the Galut 
(exile), rather than “complex”, “in- 
secure”, and “parasitie”. They did not 
think themselves worthy of rearing 
such children within the confines of 
their own nuclear families, and they 
dared not trust themselves to the task. 
Above all, they did not want to re- 


_ produce such people as they conceived 


themselves to be. Thus, beneath the 
surface of expressed and conscious in- 
tent lay an unexpressed and inexpres- 
sible rejection of the child, a fear and 
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a trembling about the problem of 
meeting the parental roles, while real- 
izing the idealogical ends in sight. 
This is not to imply that the Vatikim 
did not or do not “love” their children, 
or that they were not concerned with 
the welfare and organization of the 
children’s houses. But it is to imply 
that they anesthetized themselves 
against the operation that severed the 
psychic link between the generations, 
and converted the Sabra into an Israeli 
as opposed to a Jew, by ideological 
rationalizations and justifications of 
every sort. This operation demanded 
a further abnegation of the Jewish 
self that the Vatik carried within him 
to the Kibbutz; it implied a subordi- 
nation, indeed a denial of his own 
identity, thus depriving the Kibbutz 
Sabra of deep identification with the 
parent who was indirectly nurturing 
him, providing for his care, and sup- 
plying the formal precepts by which 
he was reared. His relentless rejection 
of the past dissociated the Vatik from 
the very future he was so self-absorb- 
edly engaged in building. 


The complex and immediate ten- 
sions that characterize the reiations 
between the human generations, that 
provide leverage for emotional growth 
and the refinement of perception, 
were, in the Kibbutz, attenuated. Put 
another way, the concrete relationships 
between the generations were ab- 
stracted, an institution was interposed 
between parent and child. The family 
no longer served as mediator between 
society and the child, diffusing, indi- 
vidualizing and synthesizing social im- 
peratives, and affording the possibility 
of idiosyncratic response. This func- 
tion of the family, which may well 
emerge as its indispensable raison 
d'etre, as the pressures of public life 
increase, was, in the Kibbutz, 
abandoned. Society had become the 
direct socializing agency, the collective 


idea had triumphed over the concrete 
person. For the great majority of Kib- 
butz Sabras, in the first transitional 
generation, comprising the sons and 
daughters of the Vatikim, the result 
was an inner uniformity of personal- 
ity; a genuine modal type was created, 
a rare phenomenon in human history. 


Now we emphasize that this was 
the case for the “great majority,” not 
for all Kibbutz Sabras, since authentic 
deviants exist, and since the modal 
characteristics are epitomized among 
the “classic” Sabras, and more mod- 
erately, although powerfully, expressed 
among the “average” * Sabras. Yet the 
modality is apparent, and we have 
called it a rare phenomenon in order 
to distinguish it from that tautological 
conception of “modal personality” 
which deduces psychic identity from 
customary or conventional behavior, 
and from psychic identity reasons 
back to customary or conventional be- 
havior. (9) Genuine modal personal- 
ity would seem to stem from the insti- 
tutionalization, or de-personalization 
of the rearing process, and that has 
been rare in human history. Of course, 
modal psychological processes occur 
everywhere, to one degree or another, 
but these can be expressed by quite 
different kinds of people, and so 
should be distinguished from modal 
personality types. 


Now it is appropriate to point out 
here that the Kibbutz is not a folk 
society, it is not an extended family, 
or localized clan, nor is it in any way 
analagous to these.* * In such primitive 





*The terms “average”, “classic”, and 
“deviant” represent categories sorted out 
from Rorschach results, personal observa- 
tion, case history materials, and intensive 
interviewing. 


** It should be noted that this point 
contradicts the view expressed by M. E. 
Spiro in his article on the Kibbutz: “‘Is the 
Family Universal?” (17) 
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structures, the web of personal con- 
tacts between the generations is highly 
ramified, embracing not only the bio- 
logical parents, but usually a host of 
parent surrogates, along with classes 
of relatives, real or fictional, to whom 
the growing child relates in specific 
ways. Children reared in primitive 
villages are thus, often, children of the 
village. But the Sabra is a “child of 
the Kibbutz”, as he is frequenty called, 
in an entirely different sense. He is 
a “child of the Kibbutz” because he 
has been reared in a peer group world 
of his own, sheltered, so to speak, from 
the parental generation. He has been 
reared, in short, more or less imstitu- 
tionally, in distinction to personal 
rearing, and it is in this sense that he 
is a “child of the Kibbutz.” 


This primary emphasis on the peer 
group in the socialization of the Sabra, 
beginning in the earliest weeks of life, 
functioned, of course, as the most 
effective way to break the psycnic link 
between the generations, thus attain- 
ing the ideological ends adhered to by 
the parents. At the same time, how- 
ever, it substantially deprived the child 
of profound and complexly ramifying 
affective-intellectual contact with one 
or more significant adults, concerned 
primarily with him, through whom the 
child first feels his way into the world, 
and ultimately comes to reflect on it, 
to think about it, to conceive it. Put 
another way, the conceptual capacity, 
the capacity to relate things and 
events, to symbolize, to abstract, and 
the desire to do so, although a latent, 
phylogenetically determined, distinc- 
tive human capacity, seems to ger- 
minate in the soil of personal contacts. 
That is, the concrete personal relation- 
ships, and in the growing psyche these 
can only be affectively apprehended, 
serve as the prototype for the rela- 
tional or conceptual capacity in 
general. This abstractive-conceptual ca- 
pacity is, apparently, a function of the 
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quality and nature of concrete affective 
relationships as these accumulate and 
ramify through the various phases of 
the culturally determined life-cycle. 
Learning to think conceptually, then, 
seems imbedded in learning to relate 
affectively from the earliest years of 
life. This, we would contend, is the 
crucial link, pulling together, indeed 
fusing, the intellectual and emotional 
functions, a process clearly implied in 
the psychotherapeutic act, if obscured 
in psychoanalytic theory, and a process 
strongly implied in the work of Sulli- 
van (19), Goldstein (6), Piaget 
(12), Spitz (18), and others. 


We would state, further, that the 
split between the intellectual and emo- 
tional functions is always a symptom 
of pathology, no matter where we find 
it, and despite the cultural sanction of 
the personalities involved. It is instruc- 
tive, in this context, to note the typical 
remark of the Sabras: “If we can 
think, why must we feel?” However, 
this dissociation between the intellec- 
tual and the emotive, impoverishes 


both. 


Now the primary emphasis on peer 
group socialization of the Sabra, justi- 
fiably called “collective rearing,” but 
irrelevant to socialism as such, has two 
significant results. First, it sets the 
Sabra into his peer group mechan- 
ically; he learns to “get along” with 
the majority of others whose person- 
alities converge toward uniformity in 
an environment of shevayon. It is, in 
short, the attenuation of relationships 
with significant adults that stereotypes 
and mechanizes the character of peer 
group interaction. The Sabra is simply 
deprived, to a decisive degree, of emo- 
tional introduction by the parental 


_ generation to the world, which in the 


ordinary course of events would im- 
clude his peer group. That is, he is 
prematurely socialized. This “forced” 
interaction inevitably gives the group 
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its mechanical character; the affective 
ties between the Sabras are under- 
developed. Consequently, beneath the 
collective surface, the Sabra emerges 
as an isolated man, and this is the 
cardinal paradox in the collective rear- 
ing process. 


Secondly, as we have indicated, the 
attenuation of the complex linkage 
between generations has inhibited the 
development of the conceptual capa- 
cities, the imaginative faculties, and 
affective expression. Thus, the Kibbutz 
Sabra is widely recognized as a “real- 
istic’ (“naturalistic” is a more accu- 
rate word), “stolid”, “straightfoward”, 
“pragmatic” man. However these ad- 
jectival descriptions, although true 
enough, must be seen in socio-psycho- 
logical depth if we are to grasp their 
particular character and meaning. 


Parenthetically, it is pertinent to 
note here, although the specifics of 
Sabra socialization cannot be explored 
in this paper, that the conflicts center; 
ing on the minutiae of Sabra rearing, 
and the more narrowly clinical ap- 
proach usually adopted to justify or 
criticize the methods and quality of 
the rearing process more often ob- 
scure than illuminate the kind of 
person the Sabra is. Suffice it to state 
that neither the cultural sanction of 
personality type, nor the absence of 
the traditionally conceived clinical 
syndromes begin to exhaust the explo- 
ration, ultimately the evaluation, of 
personality type and process. 


We should also note here that the 
depersonalization of the rearing proc- 
ess, which we believe is the key to an 
understanding of the typical Sabra 
and a “necessary” result of the parental 
motives, is by no means inevitably 
associated with nursery systems as 
such, nor even with overtly structured 
collective rearing. We mean by this 
that depersonalization can occur with- 
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in an ordinary family structure under 
certain social conditions, while nursery 
systems can function as genuine fam- 
ily surrogates. In the latter case, the 
family serves as the example on which 
the system is patterned. Therefore the 
collective method of child rearing in 
the Kibbutz cannot be mechanically 
compared with nursery systems exist- 
ing elsewhere; a more germane com- 
parison would seem possible with de- 
personalized rearing in ordinary fam- 
ily structures in our society. (18) It 
is, in short, the quality and depth of 
relationships between the generations 
with which we are primarily con- 
cerned from a_ socio-psychological 
standpoint and not the literal form of 
the institution involved. However, 
other things being equal, the family 
seems the most appropriate, efficient, 
and basic instrument of socialization, 
and to the degree that Kibbutz ideo- 
logy denies this, as a rationalization of 
the specific functional-historical needs 
of the Vatikim, to that degree neither 
the form, nor the quality of Kibbutz 
child rearing can change significantly. 


Yet despite the formal ideology, 
there are indications that, in recent 
years, the family has begun to re-crys- 
talize in the Kibbutz, limited only by 
the fact that decisive changes would 
have to occur throughout the whole 
social structure were this to be offi- 
cially acknowledged. Therefore, we 
would contend that the collective 
method is transitional and_ imper- 
manent; in a sense, more important 
for our understanding of the psycho- 
dynamics of growth than permanent 
in the Kibbutz. 


Now, as we might have anticipated, 
the Sabra personality structure is the 
very antithesis of the Vatik’s. In the 
words of one mother, “the Sabra does 
not have a ‘Yiddisher’ heart. He is not 
complex. He is not deep. He is not 
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like us at all. He ‘= a straight, simple 


man. 


Other parents have compared their 


“children to goyim (Gentiles). Now 


within the parents’ particular Euro- 
pean frame of reference, a Goy was 
considered a physically competent, 
physically courageous, rather cold, in- 
sensitive, simple-minded person, a 
person to be feared, envied, and con- 
temned at the same time. But, almost 
above all, a Goy was considered a 
“normal” man,* as opposed to the 
“abnormal,” “alienated” Jew. The use 





*It should be noted that the Zionist 
concept of “normalization” is tightly cul- 
ture-bound in a quite ironic way. It pro- 
jects a stereotyped image of the Goy, 
arrived at by simply reversing the traits 
impuced to Jews. Since the Jew is consi- 
dere? “abnormal”, the putative traits of 
the Gentile are viewed as “normal.” This 
fancied condition of the Gentile thus be- 
comes a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

Similarily, the Zionist image of a “nor- 
mal” social structure, and the desire to 
attain it, derives from the largely pre- 
industrial environment of nineteenth cen- 
tury Eastern Europe, wherein the majority 
of non-Jews were peasants. The Zionist 
goal of “reversing the pyramid,” of “root- 
ing in the soil” thus becomes consciously or 
otherwise, an attempt to duplicate the real 
socio-economic form of the Gentile world, 
and in this way differs from the ideal of 
personality “normalization”. However, un- 
der modern industrial conditions, and this 
is an inevitable process, the percentage of 
farmers shrinks rapidly, e.g. in England 
about 7%, in the United States about 
12%, in Israel itself the figure is under 
20%. Moreover, the percentage of workers 
engaged in direct industrial production 
likewise contracts, e.g. in the United States 
today over 55% of all gainfully employed 
people are in service work of one type 
or another. Although differences in social 
organization, for example, between cap- 
italism and socialism may affect these per- 
centages slightly, the basic trend is a func- 
tion of machine technology per se. 

Hence the Zionist goal of social “normal- 
ization” as expressed, by A. D. Gordon 
(4), inter alia, becomes increasingly roman- 
tic in fact, although it certainly partook of 
or converged to European blood-and-soil 
romanticism in its theoretical beginnings. 


of the term Goy to describe the chil- 
dren indicates, we contend, that the 
parents are proud of them, consider 
them “normal” and “healthy”, but also 
feel estranged from them. It is per- 
tinent that the Sabras themselves 
prefer to be called Israelis, rather than 
Jews, and their image of the Jew is 
a highly stereotyped one, negatively 
toned. 


We raise this point here in order 
to reveal the ambivalence of the par- 
ents’ motivations, an ambivalence that 
is emerging with respect to basic 
features in the Kibbutz, as we shall 
explain later. This ambivalence toward 
the children was expressed poignantly 
and cogently in a letter written in 
1938 by an adult member of the Kvut- 
za we studied, and published in the 
weekly mimeographed bulletin. It is 
titled, We and Our Children. It reads 
as follows: 


Although we had been brought up as 
revolutionaries, we grew in an environ- 
ment in which many things were sacred; 
Torah, the Sabbath, Holidays, Palestine, 
not to mention God and Heaven. All 
these things had their influence in form- 
ing the child’s soul. He grew up with a 
soul ready to accept beliefs and ideals. 


Here everything lost its sanctity. Our 
children are growing emotionless. Every- 
thing, to them, is so simple and com- 
prehensible that there is no need of look- 
ing at things deeply. A man who cannot 
regard things as sacred is made hard, 
dry, emotionless. 


The question is, how such children will 
continue the Zionist deed! It is not right 
to think that because their fathers are 
agricultural men, they too will be agri- 
culturists. It is not enough. A man with- 
out emotions and sentiments cannot 
achieve big things. Two things shook me 
violently; (first) when I came to tell 
them about the death of Bialik, the 
great poet whose works they drink 


thirstily. They were so indifferent that 
not one of them showed any signs of 
agitation. The second event was when 
their comrade died. I saw them in the 
bad days of the Kvutza, and in the 
good days—children without emotions. 
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On the other hand, what are their re- 
actions to us, we, their parents. Do they 
appraise us? Do they recognize even 
one tenth of the troubles and hardships 
of their previous generation? 


The solution is to be found after a 
deep study of the whole problem. But, 
in my view, the first steps we have to 
take are to be present at their parties 
and festivals. They, (in turn), to par- 
ticipate in all meetings of the Kvutza, 
and we (to) deal with them together 
on socio-economic and human problems. 


WorkK WITHOUT WAGES 


We shall turn now to the third 
major structural feature of the Kib- 
butz, the absence of money wages. 
Remuneration for work accomplished 
was based on an ideal standard of per- 
fectly equal consumption and distribu- 
tion (shevayon), repugnant to any 
concept of material reward scaled to 
the nature and degree of labor in- 
volved in any given individual case 
(avoda atzmit, chalutziut, razon hof- 
shi). Indeed the members did not, in 
the beginning, regard the goods they 
received from the Kibbutz as remune- 
ration for work accomplished, but 
rather as mecessary sustenance, ena- 
bling them to engage in manual labor, 
their central duty and desire. More- 
over, as we have seen, the progressive 
elevation of the standard of living 
was not viewed as a noble or para- 
mount goal of labor, since the strong 
tendency existed to fix the quantity of 
goods that an chalutzic (pioneering) 
individual could consume or utilize 
at a very modest level, beyond which 
he would be reconverted into a bour- 
geois by the mere fact of plenty. Thus 
from the beginning an economic issue 
was permeated with a moral meaning, 
a moral attitude that can be under- 
stood as a reaction against the striv- 
ings of Shtetl life, as outlined above. 


More specifically, money had been 
reified into an evil through the same 
reactive process, and was considered a 


potential source of contamination of 
the blazing chalutzic ideal. It stood 
as a symbol of status, of competition 
and charity in the Shtetl past. Thus 
many parents are proud of their chil- 
dren’s reluctance to “handle” money, 
and many Sabras support this conten- 
tion. 

Of course, the ideal arrangement of 
uniform, and modest, consumption 
and distribution was also a response to 
early material conditions wherein 
money was scarce, productive poten- 
tial low, and consumer goods difficult 
to obtain. But these factors alone do 
not account for the attitudes involved, 
attitudes which, we should point out, 
are quite at variance with the con- 
temporary functioning of the Kibbutz 
as a collective business in a competi- 
tive and substantially capitalist en- 
vironment. 


A SPECIALIZED SOCIETY 


The structural features considered 
above, then, along with the values 
previously elucidated, define the Kib- 
butz. Although the primary values 
have become increasingly abstract and 
formalized, they maintain a certain 
nominal strength, since the institutions 
with which they are associated have 
not decisively changed. Should any 
single major Kibbutz institution 
change decisively, radical re-adjust- 
ments would have to be made 
throughout the entire, functionally in- 
terdependent institutional _ network. 
Such a “chain reaction” would, also, 
remove the slender base on which the 
brittle value system now rests, and 
the Kibbutz would become a quite 
different kind of settlement. Like all 
highly specialized organisms, in na- 
ture or society, the Kibbutz is a fixed 
adaptation to particular conditions. It 
cannot be modified in essential part, 
without changing the whole, nor, 
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given its specialized characteristics, 
can it respond to a significant change 
in the conditions which nurtured it, 
thus any such change threatens the in- 
tergrity of the total structure. For 
example, the abandonment of the 
Heder Ochel, and central kitchen fa- 
cilities, would have shattering rever- 
berations. The role of the women 
would instantly shift, as would the 
functioning of the biological family. 
The physical layout of the community 
would be altered, and a severe strain 
would be put on the collective’s finan- 
cial resources. Further, the focal point 
of social relationships would simply 
cease to exist, creating a hole, so to 
speak, in the very center of the com- 
munity. 


Apart from these results, the sur- 
render of the Heder Ochel would 
signify the disappearance of the sub- 
jective, or motivational factors animat- 
ing the institution, as analyzed above. 


Thus we can begin to appreciate 
what a revolutionary transformation in 
the inner life of the Kibbutz the 
abandonment of the Heder Ochel 
would imply. Now since the psychic 
function of this institution is ap- 
proaching exhaustion, along with 
similar behavioral modes, and as the 
members steadily free themselves from 
these historically derived compulsions, 
the very content of Kibbutz socialism 
is forced into question. To clarify, 
the Heder Ochel is considered by 
the members an indispensable part of 
Kibbutz socialism, in some cases, an 
indispensable part of socialism gen- 
erally, thus, as it begins to lose its 
attractiveness, the Kibbutz begins to 
lose its institutional fix, its cultistic 
character. That is, as the specific and 
unique motivations which animate so_ 
much of the Kibbutz structure begin 
to diminish, the socialist impulse of 
the members also tends to diminish, 
since, consciously and otherwise, they 
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have identified socialism with their 
over-reactive motivations.* 

The example of the Heder Ochel, 
then, reveals, on the one hand, how 
intricately interwoven a fabric of 
needs and values blankets a typical 
Kibbutz institution, and, on the other, 
in how delicate an. equilibrium the 
institutions of the Kibbutz are locked 
vis-a-vis each other. 


OVER-REACTION OF VATIKIM 
DEFINED 


We have contended that the Kib- 
butz cannot be fully understood with- 
out reference to the over-reaction of 
the Vatikim against Shtetl life. It was 
the intensity of this over-reaction that 
gives basic features of the collective 
their unique and related meanings. 

We have used the term “over- 
reaction” for two reasons; first, because 
the Vatikim, as supreme idealists, in 
the philosophic sense, tended to reify 
their ideas, and pursue them as ends 
in themselves. Hence, the felt need 
to destroy the “quasi-patriatchal” fam- 
ily became a rejection of family organ- 
ization as such: the desire for equality 
in human relationships became a 
striving for uniformity; the desire and 
need to indulge in manual labor be- 
came the major route to the good 
life; money itself was regarded as 
a source of evil; self-denial became 
an end in itself, and so on. Put another 
way, the Vatikim generalized on the 
basis of a particular historical expe- 
rience; hardly consciously, they raised 
the resultant concepts to the level of 
universal imperatives, lifting them 
out of their specific, formative con- 
text. 

The second reason why we have 
used the term “over-reactive” is be- 
cause of the ambivalence of the Va- 
tikim. We must remember that the 





*For a fuller discussion of the kilb as a 
“socialist” society see the writer’s exchange 
with Ben Halpern. (3, 4, 8) 
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Vatik had his origin in Shtetl culture, 
and basic processes in his personality 
germinated there. Psychologically 
viewed, he is not a strong or distinctly 
individuated person. There is a tur- 
bulent under-current of guilt, inse- 
curity, and anxiety in his psychic life. 
His heroic achievements, one could 
say, were consummated in the face 
of and through the medium of his 
conflicts. He drew his strength from 
the radically collective organization 
of the Kibbutz, by attempting to fuse 
himself with similarly motivated peo- 
ple in an idealistically conceived, tre- 
mendously difficult undertaking. The 
hora, the characteristic folk dance in 
the Kibbutz, although European in 
origin, symbolized this attempt at 
fusion. In the early days, linked arm 
in arm, and shoulder to shoulder, 
moving in a steady circle, with acce- 
lerating tempo, driven by the pres- 
sure of each against the other, a 
pressure that demanded uniformity of 
step and rhythm, the Vatikim ex- 
pressed their intoxication with the 
motives that sustained the collective 
adventure. 


THE COMMUNAL DIARY: 
TYPICAL EXCERPTS 


Yet, from the beginning, the col- 
lective was in chronic state of sub- 
jective crisis. The Vatikim blamed 
themselves, and each other, for insuffi- 
cient idealism, for laying down on the 
job, for not living up to chalutziut, 
shevayon, or avoda atzmit. 


In the words of one Vatik, written 
in 1923, in the sefer chaim,* the 
communal diary, “we are miserable 
dwarfs in a tragi-comedy.” 


In the words of another, written in 
1922, “The newer members do not 
have our principles and we are going 
down with them, we do not raise 
them to our level.” 


Other typical themes appearing in 
the sefer chaim from 1921 through 
1927,** that is, from two to eight 
years after the collective we studied 
was established are: 


In 1921: 

We must remember what bound us in 
the Diaspora, common values and a sin- 
gle purpose. We must remember that we 
have to build a new society, this will 
bind us together once again. 


In 1922: 

Members think a festival like Rosh 
Hashona is artificial We only have 
better food, wine, etc. We must find a 
new tradition, but the others don’t think 
about this. All we do is work. When 
we don’t work, we don’t know how to 
celebrate our freedom. There is no cul- 
tural work in the settlement. 


In 1922: 

Agricultural work and collective life 
are necessarily linked together, one 
needs the other. The work is not merely 
the basis for our aims, collective work 
is an aim in itself. But we have made no 
progress in this direction, we don’t love 
nature, the soil, etc. . . . We cannot con- 
centrate our energies on common tasks. 
. . . We must make a great effort 
of freedom and equality. . .. About our 
families, we had broken with them, be- 
cause they were dgainst our desires. 


In 1922: 

The social situation in the Kvutza is 
not only tragic, but catastrophic. Many 
members believed the basic General 
Assembly would solve everything, but 
life is still the same now as it was be- 
fore the General Assembly. Our accept- 
ance of collective living has been super- 
ficial. We have accepted a formula, but 
mot the reality. There are three groups in 
the Kvutza: the workers, who care 
nothing for the General Assembly and 
don’t attend; those who are passive; 
and the third group is the active group 
who make the General Assembly so terri- 
ble that it is better if they didn’t come. 
The description of social life here as 
terrible is no exaggeration. 





*literally, the “book of life”. 


**The following quotations express the 
ambivalent, crisis-mentality of the Vatikim, 
while revealing themes already considered. 
Those themes most germane to the argu- 
ment presented in this paper have been 
italicized. 
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In 1922: 

Although much disappointment is ex- 
pressed in the sefer chaim by various 
members, they would be encouraged if 
they know how bad it was in other 
Kibbutzim . You cannot solve the 
general problem of the family until 
you know in what direction to bring 
up your children. Our conscience teaches 
us that the way of our parents is not 
right for us; and if we don’t want the 
same war between parents and sons that 
we have passed through, then we must 
find a common way to educate and rear 
our children. The whole progressive 
world is faced with this problem but 
perhaps we shall set an example in this 
for all men. 


In 1922: 

Collective life gradually changes one’s 
psychology and creates new basic atti- 
tudes. One should not be proud of 
one’s inherent abilities and qualities,but 
only of those acquired through labor. 
S. should learn to forgo the luxury of 
reading the newspaper in his room. 
Tactful criticism should and will grad- 
ually erase traces of pure or artificial 
aristocratic traits. 


In 1922: 

We now once more find ourselves on 
the verge of an abyss. .. . There is no 
one to report on the work of the past 
and to outline that of the future. We 
lack the institution which should decide 
on every step taken by the Kutza.... 
M. was supposed to come to fulfill the 
ideal of hard physical labor but, by not 
doing so, does not only cause a finan- 
cial loss to the Kvutza but lowers mo- 
rale. . . . Z. just goes to work where 
he is sent each day by day without 
taking any interest in what goes on 
around him ... As for H., who would do 
all the work for her on her own private 
farm if she would allow herself to con- 
centrate on her own child there as she 
does here? 


When the suggestion was made that the 
meetings committee should decide on 
small issues, it was attacked as demo- 
cratic. How are we then to solve our 
life problems? 

In 1922: 

One cannot demand of a member to 
love children but one can at least expect 
him to refrain from hurting a mother’s~ 
feelings. It is too bad that Y. who is on 
the children’s committee did not take the 
trouble to inquire after the reasons for 
my devoting more time to my own 
child. 


. .. No one can expect of the children’s 
attendant to nurse a sick child ...When 
I pointed out mistakes, the retort gen- 
erally was that the kvutza is not a kin- 
dergarten and that the prevailing prac- 
tice must be determined by the moth- 
ers’ convenience. On top of this my 
method in educating my own child was 
criticized, my not leaving her alone in 
the room, for instance. When I realized 
that the mothers had no faith in me 
and that there was to be no system ex- 
cept that one mother should take over 
all the children to allow all the other 
mothers to go to work, I withdrew. . . . 
I cannot for the life of me see how Y. 
arrived at the startling conclusion that 
we allow envy and hatred to spread 
among the children, especially when he 
never visits their rooms. How can this be 
true when the children have equal toys, 
food, and recreation? If it were true, the 
causes must be searched for .. . 


In 1922: 


“Our group was founded as a reaction 
against the autocratic system of educa- 
tion we had experienced as adolescents.” 


In 1922: 


“Education has become a _ technical 
question rather than a matter of prin- 
ciple. Some even regard it as a personal 
affair of the individual mothers.” 


In 1923: 


Considering our inexperience, the dif- 
ficult times and the many obstacles 
in our way, we may regard our ma- 
terial progress as a great achievement. 

On the other hand, there has been a 
considerable weakening of the original 
idealogical principles with which we set 
out on our way. The principle of self- 
labor avoda atzmit has been gradually 
and progressively abused till members 
openly argue that certain preparation 
tasks should be allotted to the group of 
new immigrants whom we brought into 
the kvutza under the false pretext of 
helping them adjust to the country. 


The General Meeting has given way 
to the council of a select few who carry 
all the responsibilities. Immediate econo- 
mic needs as such, seem to justify every 
transgression of principle. Agricultural 
and economic considerations outweigh 
the importance of the original goal of 
our aliyah and our founding of the 
kvutzah, namely—the spiritual redemp- 
tion of each of us through continuous 
education and mutual influence. 


In 1923: 


Time has proven to me that strangers 
of yesterday cannot become brothers and 
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sister overnight. But there should not be 
hostility between members, nor so many 
cases where members should prefer to 
eat by themselves in their private rooms, 
or take their holidays away from home. 


The most energetic member must sup- 
press his strength and match his achieve- 
ments to those of the weakest so as to 
avoid insulting him. We do not possess 
the prerequisite for the implementation 
of a collective ideal, namely, mutual 
trust. On the contrary, we suspect and 
despise one another. 

In 1923: 

On Saturday morning, S. dressed up 
as an Arab ran about making an im- 
pression among his friends, while his 
father joined in the game and roused 
everyone to take notice how cute the 
little Arab was. 


It is very doubtful whether this action 
of emphasizing the beauty or cleverness 
of a child is conductive to his moral 
make-up. Any kind of excitement is 
both physically and mentally harmful 
and is generally followed by a sudden 
drop of the spirits. 

. . Special praise makes for classes 
rather than for the equality we have set 
ourselves as a goal. . . . It heightens 
one’s level of aspiration which makes 
one dissatisfied with being just an or- 
dinary normal creature. This leads at 
times to the adoption of dishonest 
means in order to retain the standing 
of importance. 

Our objective in education should be 
a spiritual-physical balance which may 
be attained . . . by standardizing, even 
if it means subduing, outstanding qual- 
ities both of the adult members and the 
child. : 


In 1924: 

So long as one hears discussion in the 
rooms on economic equality and sees one 
member prepared to go without Satur- 
day shoes for a whole year while an- 
other can’t bear to be without them for 
two days—there is no place for discus- 
sions on reforms but for clarification of 
basic issues. 


Five years ago there was a spirit 
amongst us that kept us united and in- 
Spired. What is there today except a 
certain sense of responsibility towards 
the settlement which not everyone feels 
to the same degree and which does not 
necessitate communal living? 

In 1925: 

In spite of the fact that we desire for 

our children a most natural education, 


we still pamper them a little. As long as 
we attend to their needs, we should let 
them do as they please. 

Children are dependent on their nat- 
ural age and development and there is 
nothing we can do about it. One child 
is the strong one today and attacks his 
weaker friend, and tomorrow his friend 
will grow a little and become a hero 
because there will already be someone 
weaker than himself. Of course, we are 
not pleased by this state of domina- 
tion and aggression, but they, not we, 
are the winners in the conflict. 


In 1925: 


We are today a group of people whom 
fate has thrown together and now com- 
pels them to tolerate the mental, social, 
and physical weaknesses of one another. 
Let us not deny it to ourselves, at 
least, that we have no interest, what- 
soever in each other, that we do not 
possess the moral strength to bother in 
the least about the emotional state of 
others (though we do take an interest 
in the state of health). 


In 1927: 


The constant clamor and bickering in 
the dining room which verges at times 
on physical blows jars the nerves of 
the quiet members and bring about 
severing of relationships between one 
member after another. The trouble is 
that the shouters always get what they 
want, and the silent member, even when 
he does open his mouth is utterly ig- 
nored. This explains the apathy and 
negligence on the part of the trodden 
down member in work, in caring for 
the public property, in absolutely every 
sphere of life. 


In 1927: 


Let it be known to all from the pages 
of this book that on Saturday, 24th 
Adar, 1927, a base act was committed 
in the kvutza: a group of youth went 
forth to plant a woodlet on the Sabbath. 
It certainly wasn’t an urgent- job and 
with a little good will and understanding 
could have been postponed. 

I overheard a discussion this morning 
among the children regarding work on 
the Sabbath. What will I tell my son 
when he asks? Have members thought 
of this aspect of the problem? 


CONCLUSION 
From the beginning, then, the Va- 


tikim had to fight themselves and each 
other, had constantly to spur them- 








selves on to the establishment of the 
collective. From the beginning, the 
Vatik was ambivalent, spread-eagled 
between his past and the present he 
sought to build. Today, he is weary. 
The particular motivations that helped 
generate the form of the Kibbutz, in 
the face of possible alternative struc- 
tures, if material factors alone had 
been decisive, are playing themselves 
out. 


The Vatik was an organic idealist, 
an idealist bred in the bone. He 
attempted to establish the ultimate 
commune in one fell swoop. Almost 
immediately the gap between the ideal 
and the real forced itself into his con- 
sciousness, but, in the early days, close 
to his reactive Shtetl origins, that ten- 
sion drove him blindly and doggedly 
on, in relentless pursuit of the perfect 
society, until he reached the present 
juncture, at which he characteristically 
says, “Kibbutz mitsuyon, Anashim lo 
beseder” (the Kibbutz, as a social form 
is excellent, it is men who are not 
worthy ). In the early days, the chronic 
sense of crisis was ameliorated, also, by 
the dedication to the larger Zionist 
ends. Today, those ends consummated 
the crisis re-emerges in sharper, more 
conscious form. 


It is in the relaxation of the drives 
of the Vatikim, then, and of other 
members of the Kibbutz as well, to the 
degree that these other members were 
similarly motivated, and did not 
merely regard the collective as a so- 
cial welfare institution, that the sub- 
jective crisis in the Kibbutz lies. Of 
course, the early formative material 
conditions have likewise changed, and 
vested interests have come into play 
within the Kibbutz, but we cannot 
dwell upon them in this paper. 


If the Vatik was an organic idealist, ~ 


and if the Kibbutz was so pre- 
eminently an expression of his life 
strivings, then we can idéntify the 
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modal Sabra as a mechanical idealist, 
whose repetition of the classic Kib- 
butz formulae bears little relation to 
his inner life. For we must remember 
that the Sabra was not fired in the 
crucible of the European experience; 
moreover, the rearing process, insti- 
tutional in quality, has attenuated, if 
not entirely cut, the link between the 
generations. How, then, will the Sabra 
be able to generate sufficient tension 
either to maintain the society he has 
automatically inherited or, even more 
significantly, actively change it with 
radical intent, and in a knowledgeable 
perspective? 


Collingwood’s observation could 
hardly be more appropriate: (2) 


... Experience shows that nothing is 
harder for a given generation in a chang- 
ing society, which is living in a new 
way of its own, to enter sympathetically 
into the life of the last. It sees that life 
as a mere incomprehensible spectacle, and 
seems driven to escape from sympathy 
from it by a kind of instinctive effort to 
free itself from parental influences and 
bring about the change on which it is 
blindly resolved. There is here no genuine 
comparison between the two ways of life, 
and therefore no judgement that one is 
better than the other, and therefore no 
conception of the change as a progress. 


In order to conceive a change 
as a progress, then, the person who 
has made it must think of what he 
he has abolished as good, and good 
in certain definite ways. This he can 
only do on condition of knowing what 
the old way of life was like; that is, 
having historical knowledge of his so- 
ciety’s past while he is actually living in 
the present he is creating: for historical 
knowledge is simply the re-enactment of 
past experiences in the mind of the 
present thinker. Only thus can the two 
ways of life be held together in the same 
mind for a comparison of their merits, 
so that a person choosing one and re- 
jecting the other can know what he 
has gained and what he has lost, and 
decide that he has chosen the better. Jn 
short; the revolutionary can only regard 
his revolution as a progress in so far as 
he is also an historian, genuinely re- 
enacting in his own historical thought 
the life he nevertheless rejects. 
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This insight can be applied to the 
over-reactive rebellion of the Vatikim. 
It is that rebellion which created the 
historical vacuum in which the Sabra’s 
rootless present drifts. But in the in- 
terim, Israel is already crystallizing as 
a state. 


Collingswood’s insight can be ap- 
plied to the over-reactive rebellion of 
the Vatikim. It is that rebellion which 
created the historical vacuum in which 
the Sabra’s rootless present drifts. 
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THE SABRAS AND ZIONISM: A STUDY IN PERSONALITY 





AND IDEOLOGY* 


MELFORD E. SPIRO 
Department of Anthropology, University Of Washington 


In this paper I shall discuss the 
attitudes of a particular group of 
sabras coward Jewish culture, history, 
and nationhood and toward themselves 
as Jews. I shall also suggest some of 
the ways in which the sabras’ ideology 
expresses important elements in their 
personality organization. 


While the term “sabra” refers in 
general to any Israeli-born Jew, I shall, 
unless I specify to the contrary, use 
the term in this paper to refer speci- 
fically to the children born in the one 
kibbutz studied by my wife and my- 
self in 1951-1952. The sabras of this 
kibbutz had a pro-Soviet Marxist 
orientation which may have partially 
influenced their attitudes or, at least, 
the surface expression of their atti- 
tudes. To the extent, however, that 
most of the conditions which ex hypo- 
thesi, give rise to the Jewish attitudes 
of these sabras are characteristic of 
the federation of Marxist kibbutzim 
to which this kibbutz belongs, it is to 
be expected that most of their atti- 
tudes would be shared with the other 
sabras of this federation. And to the 
extent to which some of these condi- 
tions are characteristic of Israel as a 
whole, some of these attitudes should 
be found among other sabras as 
well.** 


The sabras of Kiryat Yedidim, the 





*I wish to express my appreciation to the 
Social Science Research Council for a Post- 
doctoral Fellowship which enabled me to 
collect data for this paper, and for a Fa- 
culty Research Fellowship, which provided 
leisure for analysis of the data. This paper 
represents, in part, a chapter from Chil- 
dren of the Kibbutz, Harvard University 
Press (forthcoming). 

**For an ethnographic description of 
this kibbutz and an analysis of the poli- 
tical ideology of the federation with which 
it is affiliated, see Spiro. (2) 


kibbutz in which our field work was 
conducted, accept one crucial plank 
in the Zionist platform—the Jewish 
State. Other planks, however, such as 
the importance of Jewish culture, the 
national unity of the Jewish people, 
and the “Ingathering of the Exiles,” 
do not evoke unanimous agreement 
from them. 


Indeed, there is abundant evidence 
to suggest that they do not share these 
values because they view Judaism and 
Jewishness as inferior objects from 
which they would like to dissociate 
themselves. Since I do not have data 
for the children, my discussion will 
focus on the adolescent and adult 
sabras, beginning with their attitudes 
toward Jewish culture, which—for 
want of a less ambiguous word—I 
shall refer to by the term “Judaism.” 


Almost any form of Jewish litera- 
ture, beginning with the Bible, is 
viewed by the sabra as “boring,” so 
that they make no attempt to read it. 
Since the non-historical portions of 
the Bible are interpreted by them as a 
series of fairy tales, they can see no va- 
lue in them. Only when a Biblical les- 
son contains material of archaeological 
or historical interest, or when a place- 
name or historical site is personally 
known to them, or when the lesson is 
related to some political or scientific 
interest of theirs, do the high school 
students reveal any interest in the Bi- 
ble. An extreme, but not entirely 
atypical, response to Biblical literature 
is the following comment of a ninth 
grade student. After referring to the 
Bible as “terribly boring,” she said that 


~ the book of Psalms was just zéft (the 


arabic word for “tar,” worthless). 


But it is not only Biblical litera- 
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ture that is “boring.” Bialik is a “sen- 
timentalist” and a mere “publicist”; 
the Haskala writers they view as “im- 
possible.” Only under protest, for 
example, do they read Mendele or 
Shalom Aleichem, both of whose 
works are included in the high school 
curriculum. Since, however, they are 
fascinated by accounts of Chinese and 
Indian village life, the twelfth-grade 
teacher asked his students to approach 
Shalom Aleichem’s stories of the 
shtetl in the same attitude with which 
they would approach the descriptions 
of the former villages. This they could 
not do. The latter, they argued, “hold 
no interest for us.” 


They respond to Jewish music in a 
similar fashion. Despite the efforts of 
the music teacher to stimulate their 
appreciation, the students “hate” the 
Jewish music of the Diaspora. He 
once taught his tenth-grade class a 
Jewish song which, however, he 
labeled as Russian. They thought it 
was marvelous, and when he revealed 
to them that it was a Jewish song, 
they refused to believe him. 


Jewish history fares no better at 
the hands of the sabras. The eleventh- 
grade class, in desperation, asked their 
teacher why they could not skip most 
of Jewish history and begin, rather, 
with history of modern Israel. Al- 
though general history is one of their 
favorite subjects, Jewish history, they 
complain, is “boring.” 


“Boring,” it is apparent, is their 
favorite characterization of Jewish 
culture and the Jewish past. A ninth- 
grade girl summed it up when she 
commented, “ In general the Jews are 
a very boring people.” It was her 
Opinion, moreover, that “the two 
thousand years of the Jewish Diaspora 
were a complete waste. Better they 
(the Jews) should have been buried 
there.” This latter statement, to be 
sure, is extreme; but though few 


sabras would articulate it in precisely 
that form, many would agree with its 
general sentiment. The consensus 
seems to be that Diaspora Jewish his- 
tory was boring and dull, and that 
Diaspora Jewish life was confining, 
oppressive, and, as one put it, “miser- 
able.” 


The intense emotion which any en- 
counter with Judaism, as symbolized 
by the culture of the shtetl, arouses in 
the sabras is vividly demonstrated by 
their reactions to an exhibit of the 
works of Marc Chagall. In a heated, 
four-hour discussion of the exhibit, 
the interest of the eleventh-grade 
students never flagged. They were 
visibly and deeply affected by the 
paintings, and the following com- 
ments, recorded during the discussion, 
serve to give some flavor of their at- 
titudes. 

Chagall’s weltanschauung was des- 
troyed with the creation of the State of 
Israel. Therefore, he has nothing to say 
to us. 

Chagall is immersed only in his narrow 
village life. 

I am opposed to his weltanschauung. 
People outside of Israel may be able to 
understand him, but those in Israel 
simply cannot. 

Life in the Jewish village was sick. 
He should paint modern Israel and the 
kind of progressive life we want to live. 


We can understand him, but we don’t 
want him hanging here. 


The sabra disdain for Judaism has 
been generalized to encompass the 
persons who were, or are, its “car- 
riers.” Thus traditional, religious, and 
Oriental Jews are the objects of their 
disdain and/or hostility. In the high 
school the “Oriental” students, fre- 
quently referred to as ha-schorim (the 
black ones), are the victims of much 
taunting, teasing, and name-calling. 
The severity of this aggression may be 
gauged by the reaction of the Oriental 
students to the suggestion of the 
high school authorities that they be 
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removed from their “segregated” dor- 
mitory and integrated with the other 
students (when these immigrant chil- 
dren first arrived, the authorities be- 
lieved that their initital adjustment 
problems could best be alleviated by 
their remaining together as a unit). 
They refused to live with the sabras 
and threatened to leave the school if 
the integration decision were imple- 
mented. Describing their year’s expe- 
rience in an article in the high school 
Annual, these Oriental students wrote: 
“We do not feel part of the school. 
The other children laugh at us, and 
do not accept us as friends or com- 
rades .. . We feel lonely and lost.* 


Student hostility is expressed 
against the adult immigrants as well. 
Some students, for example, refused 
to eat at the same table with those 
Oriental Jews who work in the kib- 
butz. When one of these workers sat 
down beside her, one student rose and 
walked away. It made her “ill,” she 
said, to sit at the same table with 
“them.” They didn’t even know any 
Hebrew, and besides, they were the 
“new immigration.” 


The attitude of the adult sabras is 
equally hostile. “Things were good in 
this country,” one of them remarked, 
“until the schorim came.” Again, 
when the members of the Oriental 
youth group were given an extra day's 
vacation from work—making a total 
of ten days—the sabra in charge of 


*It may be argued that sabra hostility 
to the Oriental students is a simple ex- 
ample of out-group aggression, and that 
the principle of parsimony—if nothing 
else—should dictate the discarding of my 
hypothesis—viz., that the Orientals arouse 
hostility because they symbolize Diaspora 
Jews and Judaism. It is my strong feel- 
ing, however, that, whereas the sabra hos- 
tility towards students from the cities and 
other kibbutzim does represent mere out- 
group aggression, the intense affect charac- 
terizing the hostility towards the Orientals 
requires a more complex interpretation. 
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the vegetable garden became furious 
at their “indolence.” But she had no 
quarrel with the decision to give the 
high school students, most of whom 
are sabras, a three-week vacation from 
work. The attitude of the adult sabras 
is best expressed by the following 
statement of one of them. Voicing his 
antagonism to the new immigrants, 
he concluded his remarks with, “They 
are necessary, but they are not desir- 
able.” 


The sabras in the kibbutz under 
study responded in similar fashion to 
historical European, (and more parti- 
cularly Eastern European) Jewry. 
Writing on the subject, “What is a 
Jew?”, only one of the ten essayists 
(all seventh-grade students) identified 
the Jews with something which, from 
the essayist’s point of view, was posi- 
tive. The Jews, she wrote, had made 
“important contributions to civiliza- 
tion.” All the other students stressed 
two characteristics: the Jews have al- 
ways been persecuted, and everywhere 
they are despised example: 


To the nations of the world, the word, 
‘Jew,’ is a word of derision and con- 
tempt. 

The Jewish people, most persecuted 
of all peoples, is found in all the coun- 
tries of the world, and most of them 
persecute him. The Jew is not a happy 
man. 


A Jew is a person who, when found 
in other countries, has many troubles. 
The Jewish nation is a nation of many 
troubles. 


What is most interesting about 
these characterizations, in context, is 
the implication that persecution and 
derision are qualities possessed by 
Jews, rather than behavior patterns 
manifested by Gentiles, a point to 
which we shall have occasion to re- 
turn. Hence the essayists are quick to 
dissociate themselves both from these 
qualities and from the persons to 
whom they are attached. Unlike the 
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Yemenites and other Oriental immi- 
grants, “modern” Israelis in the view 
of many of the essayists, differ com- 
pletely from the “Jews” referred to 
above who may most often be iden- 
tified by such characteristics as 
beards, skull-caps, etc. On the con- 
trary, in Israel, writes one of the essay- 
ists, 
You will hear singing—songs of farmers, 
songs of rebuilding . . . That is the song 
of the future, and the rebirth of the 
Jewish Nation. 
Orthodox Jews whose Jewish “visi- 
bility” is pronounced, are the objects 
of similar attitudes. A fourth-grade 
girl, after asking her father if he had 
ever prayed, proceeded to describe 
with much laughter how the “Jews in 
Europe” had prayed. Her description, 
accompanied by grotesque gestures, 
was in the tradition of antisemitic cari- 
cature. And from the other, end of 
the age scale came this comment from 
an adult sabra: “I hate them (the 
Orthodox Jews), and when I see them 
I can understand why people become 
anti-semitic.” 


It should therefore come as no sur- 
prise that many sabras like some of 
their parents are proud of the fact that 
many kibbutz children do not look 
“Jewish.” Holding a. blond baby for 
the writer to photograph, one sabra 
remarked proudly, “In America, they 
will mever guess that these children 
are Jews—they will think they are 
goyim.” 


In effect, the sabras are “assimila- 
tionists.” Many feel no tie, except 
a negative one, with most of Jewish 
tradition or Jewish values; they want 
little to do with the last two thousand 
years of the Jewish past; and they 
wish to dissociate themselves from 
those Jews who, actually or symbol- 
ically, represent those values and that 
past. Hence, those aspects of Zionist 
ideology which stress the “unity” of 


the Jewish people, the “glory” of 
Jewish culture, and the importance of 
Jewish values, they reject out of hand. 
To them, Zionism means Israeli pa- 
triotism. 


Despite their genuine patriotism, 
however, there is some suggestion 
that the sabras view the State of Is- 
rael, as they view Judaism and the 
Jewish past, as something inferior. 
There are various reasons for this 
perception. Some of the sabras, at least, 
are impressed with quantity, and in 
conversation with them one fre- 
quently feels that what are really im- 
portant for them are the biggest ships, 
the most combines, the fastest planes, 
the largest farms, all of which are 
lacking in Israel. Indeed, it is mock, 
rather than genuine humor that cha- 
racterizes their frequent references to 
Israel as “our tiny country.” The high 
regard in which some of the sabras 
hold the Soviet Union may well stem 
from their adulation of bigness and 
quantity, rather than from ideological 
conviction (their ideology would pre- 
clude a corresponding adulation of the 
United States). It should be remem- 
bered that these comments refer to 
the year 1951-52. To what extent re- 
cent events have altered their attitudes 
toward the Soviet Union is a question 
which I cannot answer. 


For other sabras, however, the in- 
feriority of Israel is a political one, 
and those few who are politically 
oriented in a communist direction 
draw invidious comparisons between 
Israel and the Soviet Union. Social- 
ism, they have been taught, is the only 
desirable way of life, and only in the 
Soviet Union, but not in Israel, is 
socialism the dominant economic sys- 
tem. The Soviet Union, they believe, 
is, moreover, in the “vanguard” of 
man’s quest for peace and justice. Is- 
rael, on the other hand, tied interna- 
tionally to the apron strings of the 
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West and dominated internally by a 
“reformist” party, is relatively back- 
ward. It is little wonder, therefore, 
that those who are serious in their pro- 
communist political interests should 
have some doubts about their relation- 
ship to the state of Israel. If, com- 
mented one sabra, 

The Government continues as it is, it 
may be that we will have to leave here. 
It’s true that life in Russia is hard and 
terrible. But they know for what purpose 
they’re building. And they are progress- 
ing. I see no purpose to our building 
(in Israel). It is possible, if the policy 
here will not change, that I will not 
want to build this country. 

Still other sabras perceive Israel 
to be intellectually and artistically in- 
ferior to other countries. The books 
they read, the plays they see, the ideas 
they discuss—all these are, for the 
most part, creations of foreign minds. 
Their Israeli counterparts they view as 
inferior. One sabra, for example, re- 
fused to read Hebrew books after a 
trip abroad because they were, as he 
put it, “all trash.” As for the opera 
and the theater, after Europe “every- 
thing here was hopeless.” Nor did 
Israeli architecture escape his criti- 
cism. Soon after returning from 
abroad, he had occasion to visit Tel 
Aviv, but “after Rome it looked so 
ugly, I refused even to get out of the 
car. 


These comments were made to the 
writer in the course of a long evening, 
during which this sabra obviously felt 
some need to unburden himself. His 
more characteristic attitude towards 
the outside world, one expressed by all 
sabras who have been abroad, is, 
rather, one of superiority. “Israel is 
better,” may be said to be the theme 
of those who return from foreign 


travel. This superiority is often ex-_ 


pressed in moral terms. “Paris was 
dirty,” said the sabra quoted above, 
so that he was “impatient.to return 
to Israel.” True, the food was good, 
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but, he remarked contemptuously, 
“the French live to eat, while we eat 
to live.” Such contemptuous remarks, 
I would suggest, are in the nature of 
defensive maneuvers rather than ex- 
pressions of true sentiments. An in- 
dividual who is truly secure in what 
he himself is or has, has no need to 
distort or justify. And the compulsive 
insistence on the superiority of Israel}, 
it may be inferred, stems precisely 
from such a need. This attitude, I be- 
lieve, is a tortured justification for 
the Zionist enterprise, a justification 
that enables the sabras to accept their 
“tiny country,” towards which they 
are painfully ambivalent. 


This interpretation is supported, in 
the first place, by the remarks of this 
same sabra who, in our first interview, 
affirmed the superiority of Israel over 
all countries and, in the second inter- 
view, expressed great despair at hav- 
ing to live in it. It is further supported 
by the remarkable fact that every adult 
sabra expressed an intense desire to 
travel abroad. As measured by the 
Stewart Emotional Response Test, 
travel is, next to study, the “best 
thing” that can happen to them; and 
the frustration of this desire is, as 
measured by the same test, the most 
frequent occasion for sadness. Their 
favorite books, moreover, are those 
depicting life in foreign countries. It 
does not seem unfair to conclude that 
people whose desire for travel is so 
intense—are dissatisfied with where 
they are.* 





*One might argue, and not without some 
justification, that the desire to travel 
stems from discontent with the kibbutz, 
rather than with the country. But this 
argument loses much of its cogency when 
it be noted that this desire is phrased 
almost exclusively in terms of foreign, 
rather than domestic, travel. 

Their desire for travel, and its conse- 
quent implication for their attitude to 
Israel probably accounts. too, for the 
sabras’ insistence that it was all but im- 
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BASES FoR ANTI-ZIONIST ATTITUDE 


At least three bases for the anti- 
Zionist attitudes of the sabras suggest 
themselves. Their feeling of discontent 
with the state of Israel is not too diffi- 
cult to understand. Part of this dis- 
content has already been mentioned 
in the previous discussion. The impor- 
tant values to which various sabras are 
devoted—bigness, socialism, material 
amentities, art, culture, etc.—are to be 
found in greater abundance in other 
countries. To the extent that the sabras 
know, or think they know through 
reading and travel, that these are more 
prevalent in other countries, they are 
discontent with what they find in Is- 
rael. 


But since their parents, who share 
many of these values, have not ex- 
pressed similar negative attitudes to 
Israel, there must be an additional 
factor that accounts for the sabra at- 
titude and that serves to differentiate 
them from their parents. That factor, 
1 believe, is a vision. Dedication to 
the state of Israel must, in the nature 
of things, be a dedication to a vision 
rather than to a reality. For observe: 
life in Israel is hard. For many rea- 
sons, such as lack of abundant natural 
resources, necessity for heavy arma- 
ment expenditures, an influx of a 
huge and unskilled immigrant popula- 
tion, most Israelis live at a relatively 
low level of material prosperity. To 
maintain even this level requires hard 
physical labor. The average kibbutz 
member, for example, works a 54 
hour week, under a hot Israeli sun, 
with few of the compensations which 
air-conditioning, well-prepared and 
plentiful food, etc., can offer. In addi- 
moral for the writer to have come to Is- 
rael as an observer rather than as a par- 
ticipant. This attitude, I feel, stems from 
their own guilt about wanting to do the 
Same, as well as from envy of those who 
were able to do what they themselves 
would like to do. 


tion the country is experiencing great 
tension, induced by its precarious in- 
ternational situation, and by its barely 
disguised domestic conflict between 
Oriental and Western immigrants. 
All these conditions demand great 
sacrifice, both physical and emotional, 
from Israeli citizens, and this sacrifice 
makes life in Israel a constant series 
of hardships. 


Because of these hardships, personal 
commitment to the state of Israel re- 
quires a motive more powerful than 
immediate personal gratification. This 
motive must entail the willingness to 
defer present for future happiness 
and/or the conviction that personal 
frustration has meaning in the light 
of some higher value or some ultimate 
end. Hence only those who are dedi- 
cated to a vision, a Utopian vision of 
a Heavenly Jerusalem, have the emo- 
tional staying-power that the present 
earthly Jerusalem demands. Raised in 
a community which has demanded 
little sacrifice from them, socialized in 
a way that precludes the development 
of dedication to abstract ideals, and 
encountering the Zionist vision only 
after the “routinization of charisma” 
had set in, it is little wonder that for 
the sabras the vision is all but dimmed. 
Indeed, the vision has become blurred 
even for many of the vatikim (the 
veteran settlers) who first encount- 
ered it at the height of its charismatic 


appeal. 


But we must probe even more 
deeply. Precisely what is the Zionist 
vision that is supposed to evoke the 
sabras’ loyalty? It is my thesis that, 
when examined, the vision that the 
sabras have been taught to seek is in- 
capable of providing an ideological 
basis for the willingness to make per- 
sional sacrifice. 


The Zionist theory that the sabras 
have learned is not based on the no- 
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tion, promulgated by Achad Haam, 
Martin Buber, and others, that the 
perpetuation of historic Jewish values 
and ideals is a sacred task, and that 
the raison d'etre of Zionism is the 
establishment of a spiritual Home- 
land where a uniquely Jewish culture 
might flourish. On the contrary, the 
important kibbutz and Israeli values 
are not, according to the Zionism of 
Kiryat Yedidim, exclusively Jewish. 
They are universal. A teacher, who was 
one of the kibbutz intellectuals, reacted 
with great hostility when the author 
asked him if he believed Jewish cul- 
ture to be unique. Jewish culture, he 
insisted, is part of European culture 
and in the future there will be but 
one world culture. But if Judaism is 
not “different,” the writer asked him, 
why should Jews migrate to Israel? His 
answer was that Zionism is concerned 
with Jewish bodies, not with Jewish 
culture, and then followed the classi- 
cal analysis of Marxist Zionism. Anti- 
semitism is inevitable in a non-social- 
ist society; first, because of capital- 
ism's need for a scapegoat, and second, 
because of the socio-economic struc- 
ture of Diaspora Jewish society, cha- 
racterized by what Borochov termed 
its “inverted” economic pyramid. 
Hence, until the international social- 
ist society, with its world culture, 
comes into being, Jews are being 
killed, and it is the task of Zionism to 
rescue their bodies. 


Surely such a theory is incapable 
of sustaining a vision of Zion for 
whose ultimate realization the sabras 
should be willing to sacrifice present 
gratification. For the important ethical 
values of Judaism, which may be 
found in Israel, are, they have been 
taught, universal. And to the extent 
that they personally are activated by 


social ideals, these find their impor- ~ 


tant sources, not in Israel or in the 
Jewish tradition, but in the Soviet 
Zjinion and in the Marxist tradition. 
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Hence, the sabras have no vision of 
perpetuating a “glorious” or “noble” 
heritage. Rather, the desire to “nor- 
malize” a pathological situation—to 
enable Jews to become economically 
productive, rather than remaining eco- 
nomic “parasites”; to escape anti- 
semitism, rather than to suffer po- 
groms—this is the stuff of which their 
Zionist “vision” is made. And such 
a vision, I submit, is hardly capable 
of supplying that emotional dynamic 
which is necessary to compensate for 
their various dissatisfactions, enume- 
rated above, and for the various hard- 
ships which they, like all Israelis, must 
suffer. 


Those aspects of Marxist Zionism 
which have been discussed above help 
to explain the sabras’ lack of enthu- 
siasm for the State of Israel. Other 
aspects of this theory—aspects which 
it shares with classical Zionist theory 
—must be invoked in order to explain, 
as well, their hostility to Judaism and 
Diaspora Jews. For it is my thesis— 
one which Kaufman has already ex- 
plored—that an antisemitic bias is in- 
herent in the very logic of classical 
Zionist theory. This thesis requires a 
more detailed examination than is pos- 
sible here, but a brief examination is 
at least possible. 

Classical Zionism, it can easily be 
documented, is based on a profound 
antagonism, if not hatred, for Dias- 
pora Jews and Judaism. One of the 
bases of classical Zionist thought is 
well expressed in the following quo- 
tation cited by Kaufman. 

Jews of the Galut .. . really deserve 
to be hated: their customs, tendencies, 
businesses, attitude to their environment, 
etc., are, the source of the hatred, the 
justifiable hatred. 

Among the epithets which various 
nationalist and Zionist writers have 
used to characterize the Jews of the 
Diaspora, and which Kaufman quotes 
in his essay, are the following: cheats, 
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money-lenders, exploiters, separatists, 
haters of Gentiles, rogues, fools; peo- 
ple who live by crooked deals and 
usury, who believe in vanities, who 
wear filthy clothing, who speak a con- 
fused language; not a nation, not a 
people, not human; gypsies, filthy 
dogs, inhuman, wounded dogs; a peo- 
ple fundamentally useless. 


If these attributes characterize or 
were perceived to characterize Jewish 
life in the Diaspora, it is little wonder 
that a basic motive for Zionism was 
to escape that life, or that the rationale 
for Zionist immigration was literally 
and physically to abandon it and to 
begin anew. The goal of the Zionist 
enterprise in Israel, therefore, was 
the creation of a new and healthy cul- 
ture out of an old, sick culture. And 
the fewer connections the new would 
have with the old, the healthier it 
would be. Hence, the paradox in Zion- 
ism: “Come to Israel to build a Jewish 
state” entails, part passu, “Come to 
Israel to escape the Jewish past.” 


And this argument is not dead. It 
is still to be found as a vital aspect 
of current Zionist thought in Israel. 
Kaufman, for example, cites this ban- 
ner headline published in Davar on 
the anniversity of the Histadrut: “Na- 
tional Rennaisance, the regeneration 
of a parasitic nation”—and it is one to 
which the sabras have been exposed 
from childhood. The following quota- 
tion fron an Israeli textbook, cited by 
Kaufman, could be duplicated by 
quotations from kibbutz textbooks: 

The Jews in the Diaspora are living 
unhealthy lives, as unsavory tradesmen, 
and sometimes they have unsavory 
private lives too . They are cor- 
rupt . . . The Gentiles around them 
are living healthy lives. 

To this general picture of Diaspora 
Jewry and Judaism which informs the 
Jewish thinking of the sabras, and 
which could hardly evoke any great 
enthusiasm for Judaism, must be 


added still another variable: the sa- 
bras’ perception of Jewish history as 
a series of unheroic—"boring” is their 
term—persecutions. 


The sabras admire heroism. But for 
them, according to two teachers who 
know them well, there is only one 
type of heroism, that of physical 
struggle as found, for example, in war 
or in the conquest of swamps and 
deserts. The absence of physical resist- 
amce to persecution that has charac- 
terized much of Diaspora Jewish his- 
tory could leave them with only a 
feeling of revulsion. For, as one of 
the teachers put it, they do not under- 
stand “the heroism expressed in living 
in persecution and yet, as Thomas 
Mann has put it, ‘of remaining supe- 
rior.’ All they see is the narrowness of 
the lives of the persecuted Jews.* 


For the sabras, therefore, the last 
two thousand years of Jewish history 
are primarily a series of “boring” 
persecutions and expulsions, unre- 
deemed for them by the conviction 
that the suffering of these Diaspora 
Jews was dignified by a heroic loyalty 
to an ancient culture. This is perhaps 
the reason, too, that even the younger 
sabras view persecution itself as al- 
most a trait of the Jews rather than 
as their historic fate. 

But it should be noted further that 
even if loyalty in itself were to be 
viewed by the sabras as heroic, the 
peculiar loyalty of Diaspora Jewry 
could hardly elicit their admiration. 
For theirs was a misguided heroism, 
consisting of loyalty to certain reli- 





*If this interpretation is valid, it is 
not unlikely that a potent factor in the 
brilliant successes of the Israeli forces in 
the War of Liberation was the necessity 
felt by many Israelis to prove that they, 
unlike their ancestors, were real heroes. 
It would also account for the sabras” 
great admiration for the Revolt of the 
Warsaw Ghetto, and for their exclusion 
of ancient Jewish, and particularly Bibli- 
cal, history from the category of “boring.” 
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gious values, theological beliefs and 
ritual practices, which the sabras have 
been taught to view as superstitious 
products of a pre-scientific stage of 
culture. 


SABRA SELF-CONCEPTIONS 


For all the above factors, the sabras 
have little reason to harbor any posi- 
tive feelings for Judaism. On the con- 
trary, on all counts they can only view 
it as something inferior. But the sa- 
bras are not therefore merely indiff- 
erent to Judaism. They are, it will be 
remembered, actually hostile to it, 
refusing, for example, to read tradi- 
tional Jewish literature, to study 
Diaspora Jewish history, to listen to 
traditional Jewish music. This refusal, 
it must be obvious, is based on more 
than intellectual disagreement or aes- 
thetic dissatisfaction. For if the music 
is labeled “Russian,” rather than 
“Jewish,” they admire it. Shalom 
Aleichem and Mendele are “boring,” 
not because they are inferior writers, 
but because they write of the “nar- 
row” and “superstitious” shtetl. But 
the narrowness and superstitions that 
characterized the shtetl are surely no 
less evident in the Indian and Chinese 
villages about which the sabras de- 
light in reading. 


Sabra hostility, and not merely in- 
difference, to Judaism must, there- 
fore, be emotionally rather than 
cognitively grounded. And it is my 
hypothesis that their hostility is a 
defense mechanism, a mechanism 
which serves to protect them from 
those feelings of shame and inferiority 
that any encounter with a negatively 
evaluated identification arouses. This 
requires explication. 


“Identification” 
term, so far as its agent is concerned. 
One may be identified with a particu- 
lar group or culture by persons other 


is an ambiguous 
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than oneself, or one may oneself iden- 
tify with a particular group or culture, 
or both.* It is well-known, and fre- 
quently observed, that these two types 
need not necessarily coincide. Both 
types, however, are crucially important 
for one’s self-conception. For to the 
extent that the self is a product of 
one’s various identifications, one’s eva- 
luation of them provides an important 
basis for one’s evaluation of one’s self. 
Identification, in either sense of that 
term, with a positively evaluated 
group or culture produces feelings of 
self-regard and self-esteem. Identifi- 
cation with a negatively evaluated 
group or culture, on the other hand, 
produces self feelings of shame and of 
inferiority.* * 


The sabras are identified, in both 
senses of “identification,” with Jews 
and with Judaism. They are willy- 
nilly labeled as “Jews” by others, a 
practice which inevitably establishes 
their cultural pedigree. And they have 
unconsciously identified themselves 
with Jews and with Judaism if only 
by virtue of the many Jewish models, 
such as parents, nurses, etc, who 
served as objects of imitation or iden- 
tification in the process of sabra per- 
sonality development. Being identi- 
fied with Judaism, but viewing it as 
inferior, it is littke wonder that the 
sabras are hostile to it. For their iden- 
tification with a culture assumed to 





*The latter class, in turn, may be 
divided into two sub-classes of conscious, 
and unconscious, identification. 

**Although the self-conceptions which 
derive from either type of identification 
are similar in valence, it is possible, if 
one likes, to make phenomenological dis- 
criminations between them. Depending on 
one’s personal evaluation of the group or 
culture, the self-conception which derives 
from being identified by others with the 
group or culture in question involves 
feelings of pride or shame; but the self- 
conception which derives from identifying 
oneself with that group or culture involves 
feelings of superiority or inferiority. 
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be inferior produces a self-conception 
which necessarily entails feelings of 
shame and inferiority. And since they 
cannot undo the identification, the 
defense mechanism of “denial” would 
be even less effective for Israeli than 
for non-Israeli Jews,* the only de- 
fense against such painful feelings is 
one of dissociation from their insti- 
gation: Jews and Judaism. If one 
does not interact with the object of 
one’s identification, one is not re- 
minded of it. 


If this analysis is valid, then one 
must label as naive the suggestion of 
their teacher that the sabras view the 
shtetl as they view a Chinese or In- 
dian village. For though all three 
villages may be equally quaint and 
exotic to the indifferent—i.e., the 
detached—observer, the sabras are 
not detached from the shtetl. As de- 
tached observers, they can find enter- 
tainment in descriptions of the Chi- 
nese village; as emotionally involved 
observers, they can only be pained by 
descriptions of the Jewish village. To 
read Mendele, thetefore, becomes a 
highly threatening experience. For to 
be reminded of the shtetl is, since they 
are identified with it, to experience 
feelings of shame and inferiorwy. The 
refusal to read Mendele may thus be 
interpreted as an ego-defense whose 
function is to preclude the arousal of 
these emotions. 


It is this same mechanism, I would 
suggest, that motivates their reluctance 
to study Jewish history. For their 
desire to be known as heroes is threat- 
ened by their identification with those 
who in their opinion have acted so 
unheroically. And by the same token 
the sabras both hate and fear the Ori- 





*Some Israelies, of course, have adopted 
the mechanism of denial. Those who are 
affiliated with Alef explicity deny any 
historical connection between “Israelis” 
and “Jews.” viewing the former as the 
spiritual, if not physical, descendants of 
the ancient Cananites. 


ental immigrants. They fear them be- 
cause that ghetto culture, of which 
they are so ashamed and which they 
believed to have been destroyed, is in 
danger of being revived by these im- 
migrants. And they hate them be- 
cause the constant sight of these living 
representatives of the hated ghetto 
culture and mentality is a threat to 
their own self-image. Moreover, the 
sabras fear that the presence in Israel 
of these Oriental Jews may result in 
the former being identified with the 
latter by others. Hence, even the 
young students of the seventh-grade 
are not at great pains to distinguish 
between “modern” Israelis and Ori- 
ental and orthodox Jews, and to jiden- 
tify themselves exclusively with the 
former. 

This hatred and fear become even 
more explicable when it is observed 
that this realization that the Oriental 
and the Orthodox are, like themselves, 
Jews comes as a shock to the sabras. 
The fact is that for kibbutz children 
the word “Jews,” if used at all, has 
only one contemporary referent —a 
chaver kibbutz. That this label applies 
as well to persons so dissimilar from 
themselves, often comes both as a 
confusing experience and as a rude 
awakening. This is illustrated by the 
following story recounted to the writer 
by a kibbutz father. Some years be- 
fore our arrival in the kibbutz, he had 
taken his six-year-old daughter 00 
Safed, the center of Chassidism, where, 
for the first time she encountered 
bearded, Orthodox Jews. She asked 
her father who these strange people 
were, and when he said that they were 
Jews, she became terribly confused. 
Until then she had encountered only 
two kinds of people: Jews, by which 
term she understood the kind of peo- 
ple she saw in the kibbutz, and Arabs. 
She could not understand, her father 
recalls, where these other “Jews” fitted 
in. For her, and for all her peers, to 
have to accept, when adult, the fact 
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that the bearded Jews of Safed and the 
Oriental immigrants are, like herself, 
Jews, must be an intensely painful 
experience. 


To conclude, then, the sabras lack 
an ideological basis which would 
justify the hardships and disabilities 
which are the lot of all Israelis; they 
are loathe to accept the Zionist 
premise of the national unity of the 
Jewish People and, therefore, of the 
desirability for “the ingathering of the 
exiles,” and they assume Judaism to be 
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an inferior culture. It follows, then, 
that economic progress, self-preserva- 
tion, and self-defense, rather than 
some Zionist mystique, must be the 
basis for their zionism. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE IN THE KIBBUTZ* 
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A group of dedicated, idealistic 
people get together to form a society 
which is to embody all their shared 
ideals, values, and aspirations and 
which appears to facilitate, through 
its organization, the attainment of 
these common values and aspirations. 
At the starting point, the institutions 
forged by the group are so designed 
as to be conducive to the persistence 
and continuity of the group as it has 
defined itself. These institutions sup- 
port the group in its self-image and 
in its activities. Over a period of 30 
years, the group expands, succeeds 
in its aims, grows wealthier and more 
secure through alignments with num- 
erous like groups, and produces chil- 
dren. Why should the early institu- 
tions need readjustment or change? 
Or, to put it in other words, why 
should the original institutions not 
continue to function smoothly and 
efficiently? 





*This paper is based on my doctoral 
dissertation (6). ; 


This was the question raised in an 
investigation of the Israeli kt>butz. 
The original study** focussed on 
institutions patterning communal dis- 
tribution and consumption of a wide 
variety of goods, services, and bene- 
fits: food, housing, clothing, furniture, 
medical care, petty cash, vacations, 
aid to relatives, and other “special” 
items. For present purposes, however, 
I have selected the distribution of 
clothing as a case in point. The dy- 
namics of change in this area of con- 
sumption are very closely parelleled 
by changes in all the other areas 
where the same factors seemed to be 





**Field study in Israeli collectives was 
carried out in 1948 and 1949. An ex- 
tended research grant from the Social 
Science Research Council made the field 
work possible. The methods were partici- 
pant observation and intensive interview- 
ing in 13 of the oldest settlements, repre- 
senting all three major federations. I shall 
use the term kibbutz to include also the 
kvutza; the differences between these two 
variants of the collective settlements are 
not pertinent for the analysis that follows. 
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operating, but the vicissitudes in the 
distribution of clothing highlight the 
dynamic processes more sharply and 
there has been more intense expres- 
sion of feelings in this area than in 
others. 


One possible answer to the question 
raised above is that the changes which 
took place may have affected moti- 
vation, which depended to a large 
extent on consensus on goals and 
values. This is a particularly salient 
factor in a collective society, where 
the members are committed to the 
task of contributing the largest share 
of their energy to the futherance of 
the common objectives in the name 
of which they had come together. 
The’ chief factors determining the 
strength of this “expanded-ego” mo- 
tivation,* which is based on a strong 
identification of the individual with 
the whole group, are (a) personal 
beliefs and (b) situational supports 
for these beliefs. As to the former, it 
requires that members be either care- 
fully selected or well indoctrinated. 
As to the latter, it requires that, inso- 
far as the community is not isolated, 
the outside society accord prestige to 
the goals of the community, for which 
the individuals sacrifice so much. 


Since the kibbutz is a “re-struc- 
tured” society, in thé sense that its 
first-generation members grew into 
adulthood in a different social system, 
another salient factor in the main- 
tenance of collective institutions is 
effective re-socialization of all mem- 
bers into their new social roles. First- 
generation members must unlearn 
most of their roles, their expectations 
of supports, constraints, and reciprocal 
behavior of others, and in place of 
these must learn new roles, new ex- 





*This concept has been developed by 
Chein. (1) The other sources of perti- 
nent concepts for this analysis have been 
Merton (4), Parsons (5), and Cottrell 
(3); see also Clark (2), and Selznick. (8) 
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pectations. If the members are to 
learn these new roles effectively, cer- 
tain conditions must be fulfilled: (a) 
the roles must be clearly defined, 
including expectations of reciprocal 
roles; (b) the norms and standards 
which govern the behavior of per- 
sons taking given roles must be clear; 
(c) procedural techniques, practices, 
precedents, etc., must be developed 
for the everyday give-and-take be- 
tween persons interacting in these 
roles. Among the conditions foster- 
ing the emergence of such techniques 
would be some minimum of stability 
of personnel and some minimum of 
status accorded to the roles. 


With the likelihood of instability 
in the motivational system and in 
the role system, it is especially impor- 
tant for a re-structured community 
to have a system of social control 
through which it may respond quickly 
and effectively to evidence of strain. 
There should be procedures for bring- 
ing instances of strain and conflict 
to the attention of appropriate bodies; 
steps should be taken to eliminate 
unnecessary causes of friction, to ad- 
just the system, insofar as possible, 
to new needs and expectations, or 
to improve the system of socialization 
or ideological indoctrination; and 
sanctions for deviant behavior should 
be instituted and opportunities for it 
eliminated. To the extent that the 
community fails to respond to mal- 
functioning, it is to be expected that 
pressures for change in the system 
will be forthcoming. 


FUNCTIONS AND NORMS 
OF COMMUNAL CONSUMPTION 


The communal institutions of the 
kibbutz grew out of the conditions 
of existence which faced the early 
immigrants 10 Israel: scarcity of 
skilled manpower, capital, and land; 
need for reclaiming waste land; and 
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danger from hostile neighbors. In 
this context, there was a strong desire 
to settle and rebuild the land. Just 
as cooperation in production was 
necessary for individual and group 
survival, so mutual aid in consump- 
tion was necessary for individual and 
group security. The basic distributive 
norm was to be, “to each according 
to his need,” and was intended to 
provide some measure of security by 
assuring the individual that as long 
as the group survived, he, too, would 
survive; that his standard of living 
would not be lower than that of the 
others; and that should he have spe- 
cial needs, the group would satisfy 
them, regardless of his ability to pro- 
duce. Should he be ill, for example, 
the group would support him and 
provide care; should he die, the group 
would take care of his dependents. 
These provisions were intended to 
create security and actually had this 
result—that is, this was one of the 
manifest functions of communal con- 
sumption. 

The other manifest functions con- 
cerned the survival of the group as 
a unit and the realization of common 
goal. Communal consumption pro- 
vided a basis for saving. We shall 
see later that, for many years, deci- 
sions taken at the general meetings 
of the collectives committed their 
members to a standard of living 
which many of them experienced as 
acute deprivation. The nature of the 
communal system made it impossible 
for the individuals to raise their own 
standard of living as long as the 
majority (or a vocal and active 
minority in a passive and apathetic 
community) voted little money for 
consumption. /The savings gained 
through this uniform austerity were 
turned into capital investments. To 
the extent that individuals identified 
themselves with the collective goals, 
they naturally benefitted themselves 
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by the capital thus made available to 
the collective enterprise. 

Communal consumption also served 
the manifest function of providing 
the kibbutz with a moral claim on the 
time and energy of the members. 
Should collective responsibility for the 
individual be limited, his energy and 
interests could be expected to be 
deflected to serve personal goals. The 
communal distribution of goods pro- 
vided motivation for continuous co- 
operation, by bringing members to- 
gether in collective institutions, by 
maintaining their interest in the 
smooth functioning of these jinstitu- 
tions, and by making it necessary for 
them to work toward improvements 
in the system if they wanted to im- 
prove their own lot. 


These functions were consciously 
intended and are still recognized as 
such. In more recent years, during 
debates over proposals for relaxing 
somewhat public control of individual 
consumption and for granting the 
individual more freedom (and also 
some responsibility), those opposing 
change argue that these functions 
would no longer be fulfilled under 
the proposed new arrangements. 
There are now many kibbutz mem- 
bers who claim that conditions have 
changed and that extreme collective 
responsibility is no longer necessary, 
but even they admit that “without 
it, we could not have achieved what 
we did.” When kibbutz members are 
asked about the chief advantage of 
collective consumption, they almost 
invariably answer in terms of these 
manifest functions: “When I am sick, 
I have nothing to worry about; if I 
die, the group will take care of my 
children.” 


. The cohesive functions of com- 
munal consumption were most evi- 
dent in the early years, when condi- 
tions of existence were particularly 
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difficult and the future of the group 
was still uncertain. There apparently 
was, at that time, a strong need for 
a symbolic affirmation of the indi- 
vidual’s commitment to the group 
and of his willingness to pool his life 
with that of the community. This 
need was never made explicit but it 
found expression in a then-common 
tendency toward gregariousness, con- 
stant physical proximity, and certain 
extreme forms of communaljity of 
living, the function of which was 
largely latent. 


Of the several ways in which the 
concern with proximity, as symbolic 
of social and ideological unity, ex- 
pressed itself, extreme gregariousness 
was the most characteristic. Every 
night, after work, people would 
gather for discussions, singing, and 
dancing. In some collectives, after 
the first children arrived, the parents 
would cluster around the infants’ 
home after work and the “family 
hour” was also spent in the group. 
Individuals who did not participate 
in social gatherings were considered 
“anti-social.” The emphasis on group 
unity was correlated with an objec- 
tion to cliques, pairs, and other sub- 
groupings. At the extremes, this 
“compulsive gregariousness” resulted 
in a virtual taboo on private court- 
ship. Couples seeking privacy were 
frowned upon. Lovers tried to keep 
their secret as long as possible, en- 
tered the dining hall separately and 
met only after dark. An oldtimer 
recalled how his friends accused him 
of being “anti-social” when he ac- 
companied his pregnant wife for after- 
noon walks prescribed by her physi- 
cian; upon hearing his explanation, 
they declared that from then on they 
would all go for walks together. 


Even the architectural design of 
buildings and the patterns of neigh- 
borly relations partly expressed the 


prevailing emphasis on gregarious- 
ness and the taboo on “separateness.” 
Houses were built barrack-style, with 
one long common porch. Doors were 
never locked and often jt was not 
considered necessary to knock on 
doors before entering. The whole 
community was to be regarded as a 
home, and the individual’s room as 
but a place to sleep. 


This emphasis on unity and com- 
munality was, of course, manifested 
in the distribution of clothing. The 
central norm, “to each according to 
his need,” in conjunction with the 
high value placed on equality and 
the low regard for money (which, 
in turn, expressed itself in the norm, 
“There shall be no money dealings 
among members”) virtually pre- 
scribed the manner of distribution: 
it was to be in kind, centralized, 
and according to an “objective” con- 
cept of “need.” The concept of 
“need,” never explicitly defined by 
kibbutz ideologists, was seen as an 
adjunct of the concept of equality. 
Originally, the norm of distribution 
according to need expressed the desire 
to insure “justice” in distribution; 
since inequality in consumption was 
regarded as a sign of “injustice,” 
simple logic linked justice with 
equality.* 


In practice, it was assumed that all 
members had equal needs, and dis- 
tribution was therefore to be in equal 
shares. Any allocation of goods above 
the uniform level presupposed a 
“special need” which was to be ob- 
jectively ascertained by the distrib- 





*This logic was unquestioned as long 
as conditions of severe scarcity prevailed 
in the collectives; the more primitive the 
level of consumption, the more obvious 
seemed the righteousness of distribution in 
equal shares. There are not many varia- 
tions in the human requirements for an 
amount of food and clothing absolutely 
necessary for survival. 
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uting officer. “Special needs” were 
satisfied only if they were truly 
“special” in the judgment of the dis- 
tributing officer, who was supposed 
to be guided by the prevailing com- 
mon-sense estimates of the justifia- 
bility of the “special need.” These 
estimates, as well as the general level 
of consumption, were based on the 
low standard of living prevailing in 
Palestine after the First World War 
and during the 1920's. 


The kibbutz thus completely elim- 
inated the consumer's freedom of 
choice. Its members have no claim 
to a share of the wealth they help 
to produce except as they participate, 
equally with all, in communal con- 
sumption or as they might have spe- 
cial needs approved by the distrib- 
uting officer. Should a member con- 
sume less than others of one com- 
modity, he has no claim to compen- 
sating shares of another commodity. 
A kibbutz member can not, for in- 
stance, save on food in order to obtain 
better clothing, or substitute a book 
for a ticket to a play. He can not 
save in any way, for that matter. 
And though he might exchange — 
as among friends— the limited num- 
ber of goods he receives, such ex- 
change has been almost completely 
unknown in the kibbutz. In effect, 
the kibbutz member ceases to be an 
independent consumer and is de- 
prived (or freed, as some prefer to 
say) of an opportunity to manipu- 
late the environment in order to “get 
more for less” or to get less now in 
order to get more in the future. 


Extreme communality in the dis- 
tribution of clothing, as in other 
spheres, had its disadvantages, chiefly 
in technical inefficiency and personal 
annoyances. Yet the proposals even- 
tually made by some members to 
increase the area of privacy met 
strong opposition. The opposition 
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used arguments which implied that 
the extreme forms of communality 
had a symbolic meaning: they repre- 
sented group unity. To abandon these 
practices, it was implied, was to 
destroy the cohesive functions they 
served. The possible loss of the latent 
function evoked anxiety, though the 
source of this anxiety was not fully 
sensed. Looking back at the early 
years and at the struggle between the 
first “innovationists” and the “con- 
servatives,” kibbutz oldtimers find it 
difficult now to explain their intense 
feelings of anxiety: “We were afraid 
that the collective would fall apart,” 
“we thought it was against our ‘style’ 
of living, . . .” “we were afraid it 
would constitute a step back, toward 
individualism . . .” 


Nevertheless, a marked change did 
take place. The oldtimers now shrug 
their shoulders and laugh at the mem- 
ory of their own extravagances in the 
“ancient history” of the kibbutz. 
Seemingly, as the collective system 
became securely established, there 
was less need for symbolic affirmation 
of the individual’s commitment to 
the group and of the group’s unity in 
all aspects of life. The latent cohesive 
functions of extreme communality 
lost their meaning and importance. 
They could be relinquished without 
anxiety. 


THE “GOLDEN AGE” 


The history of the changing pat- 
terns in the distribution of clothing 
in the kibbutz can be divided into 
several distinct stages: the “Golden 
Age” of the early years; the emerg- 
ence of strain, accompanied by the 
spread of deviant behavior; official 
attempts at dealing with the prob- 
lems that arose; and finally, various 
institutional innovations. 


In the early years, new members, 
joining the commune after a period 
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of candidacy, marked their commit- 
ment to the group by turning over 
all their private possessions to it. 
The bundle of clothes, which usually 
constituted the sum of such posses- 
sions, went to the communal laundry 
and thence to the mahsan, the com- 
munal wardrobe, where it was redis- 
tributed by the mahsanayite, the 
woman in charge of the wardrobe. 
Clothes were, of course, not marked 
with the name of the original owner 
or with that of any subsequent user. 


The members of the commune 
were then to be provided with cloth- 
ing from the mahsan “according to 
need.” Needs were, as we have seen, 
of two kinds, general and special. 
General needs were based on the 
cultural conception of what a man or 
a woman should have as his or her 
“normal” requirements: in the early 
years, one change of work-clothes and 
one simple after-work outfit, consist- 
ing of a sport shirt and cotton shorts 
for men or a skirt for women, were 
deemed adequate. But it was also 
recognized that pregnant women te- 
quired special garments, that night- 
workers required warmer clothing in 
winter, and that those who worked 
in town required clothes different 
from those who worked on the farm. 
The mahsanayite was expected to 
anticipate these special needs and to 
distribute clothes accordingly. If she 
did not, members who felt that their 
special needs had not been recognized 
were to approach her with a state- 
ment of those needs. The mahsana- 
yite would then approve or reject 
the request according to whether, in 
her personal judgment, it would com- 
monly be considered reasonable. She 
was supposed to adhere to prevailing 
common-sense opinions of what was 
necessary and what was not. There 
was no provision for appeal to a 
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higher authority, should the request 
be rejected. 


For some time, this procedure gave 
rise to no particular problems or dif- 
ficulties. Even though the members 
of the kibbutz came from societies 
where clothes had great importance 
as an index of social status and con- 
sequently as a source of self-esteem 
(or mortification, should the indi- 
vidual not have appropriate clothes), 
there was no carry-over of this valua- 
tion to the kibbutz. Work clothes 
were regarded in a purely utilitarian 
way, and after-work clothes had a 
positive value. The uniformity of 
color and cut—since the clothes were 
sewn in the settlements—made the 
garb of the kibbutznik easily identi- 
fiable. There were probably also 
other cues to the easy recognition of 
a kibbutz member in the city—the 
sunburnt faces and arms, the lack of 
makeup and plain hairdos of kibbutz 
women striding along in their flat- 
heeled shoes—but the simplicity of 
clothing was the culturally stereotyped 
symbol best distinguishing the kib- 
butuznik. And as long as the kibbutz 
was held in high esteem by the Jew- 
ish community in Palestine, the kib- 
butznik shared in this esteem by 
identifying himself as a member of 
the high-prestige group. Thus, kib- 
butz members found their austerity 
distinctly rewarding. At times, this 
even invited exaggeration of the ap- 
pearance of poverty; one oldtimer 
wistfully recalled how she had gone 
“bare-footed and in shorts, to Jerusa- 
lem.” 


The acceptance of austerity was 
thus facilitated by both inner convic- 
tion of its necessity and by the pub- 
lic respect and recognition which it 
inspired. In large part, the strength 
and pervasiveness of these attitudes 
were contingent upon cultural homo- 
geneity and an agreement upon basic 
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common aims and values. The selec- 
tive nature of the immigration as- 
sured this homogeneity. 


Given this attitude of restraint and 
modesty in the demands for clothes, 
relations between the mahsanayite 
and the members were free of strain 
and conflict. The clothing given out 
by the mahsayanite was very simple, 
but this simplicity was accepted by 
the members as proper. Such was the 
modesty of expectations in those yeas 
that, as some oldtimers recall, when 
the mahsayanite began, on her own 
initiative, to sew new work-clothes 
(instead of distributing old, worn 
garments to be used at work), many 
people felt surprised, pleased, and 
proud at this unexpected rise in the 
communal standard of living. 


THE EMERGENCE OF STRAINS 


In the middle 1930's, however, all 
this began to change. The nature of 
the change was such as to modify 
some of the mechanisms which had 
previously checked the growth of in- 
dividual interests in distinctive cloth- 
ing. At the same time, the institu- 
tional relations between the members 
and the mahsanayite began to de- 
teriorate. The problem derived from 
at least two sources. One was the 
difficulty in defining needs, as ocon- 
sensus on what “normal” needs were 
had weakened and fragmented. An- 
other was the interaction between 
members and the mahsanayite. 


The weakening of the original 
consensus on the normal need for 
clothing came about as interest in 
better quality, style, and variety of 
clothing emerged, especially among 
women, in response to several new 
developments. One of these was the 
arrival of the “German aliya” in the 
middle 1930's. For the first time in 
the history of modern Palestine, im- 
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migrants came not penniless, but 
with some capital and personal be- 
longings. Many of the German im- 
migrants joined collective settlements 
and, according to custom, turned their 
possessions over to the mahsanayite; 
these were, in some cases, substantial 
possessions. It may be of interest 
to note that, according to the recol- 
lections of several mahanayites, the 
newoomers turned in their clothes 
without any noticeable resentment. 
Coming, as they did, from well-to-do 
families where the acquisition of 
proper clothing was not a financial 
problem, the possession of clothes 
was apparently not a focus of special 
interest or anxiety. The act of giving 
up a part of their clothing, particularly 
since the others in the community 
had still less, was not an acutely de- 
priving experience. 

What happened, however, was that 
the sight of warm sweaters, good 
shoes, woolen slacks, and fine coats, 
stimulated the oldtimers’ wants for 
better items of clothing. They began 
to perceive their own clothing as a 
sign of poverty. Furthermore, in con- 
trast to the past, there were now some 
items of clothing which were not 
available to all. And, despite the 
effort of the mahsanayite to achieve 
equality of distribution, the inequali- 
ties persisted and grew. For example, 
some newcomers had brought along 
four or five sweaters. The mahsanayite 
was loath to take them all and, moti- 
vated by a vague sense of “propriety,” 
she would return one or two to the 
original owner. But the surplus was 
in any case not big enough to supply 
all members with even one good 
sweater. Some clothing also had a 


sentimental value to the owners and 
was therefore left in their possession. 
A popular sense of what was “natural” 
or “fair” or “decent” prevented the 
mahsanayite from applying in all its 
extremity the rule that newcomers 
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were to give all their possessions to 
the group. 


These developments inside the 
kibbutz were paralleled by the expan- 
sion of the Jewish community in the 
cities of Palestine. The status 
monopoly of the kibbutz was chal- 
lenged by the free-enterprise sector 
in Tel-Aviv and Haifa. Elegantly 
dressed women could be seen in city 
cafes, and men wore business suits 
to their offices. Some kibbutz leaders 
demanded city clothing so that they 
might “properly represent” their 
organization to the outside. Once the 
uniform garb of the kibbutznik lost 
its great prestige value, the impor- 
tance of “decent” clothing became 
important for the member's self- 
esteem and self-confidence, especially 
when outside of his community. He 
accepted standards of clothing in the 
city as his yardstick of “propriety”: 
the outside community became, in 
fact, the kibbutz member's reference 
group. 


Another factor which, some years 
later, contributed to the breakdown 
of the early consensus on austerity 
was the influx, right after the Second 
World War, of a new type of immi- 
grant. The trying experiences suf- 
fered during the war by many of the 
newcomers had, in many cases, lim- 
ited their capacity for idealism, cre 
ating in them acute anxieties about 
self-preservation and stimulating a 
longing for ease and comfort. This 
“psychological hunger” resulted in 
many immediate problems for the 
system of distribution. Officers in 
charge of communal distribution con- 
fess in private conversations that, in 
the face of the heavy demands for 
goods among the newcomers, they 
began to doubt the feasibility of 
continuing collective consumption in 
the future. In some of the larger 
collectives, separate wardrobe-houses 
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had to be built for the new members, 
in response to their complaints and 
impatience in obtaining what they 
felt was “due” them.* 


Still another development that in- 
tensified kibbutz members’ interest 
in clothing was the changing age dis- 
tribution. As they grew older, both 
men and women found themselves 
less able to withstand the rigors of 
climate, particularly in winter. Many 
kibbutz members suffer from rheu- 
matism, “the farmer's curse,” and, 
after 15 or 20 years of agricultural 
work, they began increasingly to 
suffer from cold, particularly after 
work, as they walked in the rain on 
muddy village paths or spent the long 
evenings in their unheated, tile- 
floored rooms. The lessened powers 
of resistance sometimes led oldtimers 
to conclude that “the climate has 
changed in our land; winters used 
to be much milder when we first 
came here.” Thus, as winters then 
“became more severe,” the older kib- 
butzniks increasingly experienced 
the need for warm nightclothes and 
underwear, heavier coats, sweaters, 
rubbers, and warm blankets. Between 
the time when those needs became 
exigent and the time when they were 
recognized and satisfied, there were, 
as we shall see, long years of discom- 
fort and frustration. 


A special problem existed with 
regard to the women. As they moved 
into their middle years, the women 





*Another index of the largely different 
motivation current among newcomers is 
seen in the breakage and waste caused by 
their careless treatment of communal prop- 
erty. Drastic measures had to be taken 
to control the inadvertently destructive 
behavior of the newcomers. In some col- 
lectives, the various small articles for 
personal use, such as combs, mirrors, 
toothbrushes, etc., are given out in a 
“second quality” kind for the newcomers, 
until the frequency of their demands for 
replacement abates somewhat. 
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came to believe chat clothes were im- 
portant in making them more attrac- 
tive than they could otherwise seem 
and thus in keeping the interest of 
their men from fading entirely. The 
feeling that a woman may have an 
“objective need” for a pretty dress 
became increasingly common. This 
was probably to some degree stimu- 
lated by the arrival of many younger 
as well as better dressed women at 
the period of the German aliya, for 
these upset not a few marriages. A 
number of oldtimers fell in love with 
the younger women among the new- 
comers and divorced their pioneer 
wives. Thus, many years after the 
young men and women first set down 
their principles of austerity and sim- 
plicity in clothing, they began to 
assign a significance to clothing quite 
different from the one they had 
formed in their youth. 


The lag in the supply of clothing 
was in large part due to financial 
difficulties in the collectives. But 
there were other reasons why the 
mahsanayite remained for many years 
unresponsive to increased demands 
for a higher standard in clothing. 
The mahsanayite performs two func- 
tions: she represents the clothing in- 
terests of the members to the various 
managerial bodies in the kibbutz, 
and she is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the mahsan. Several dif- 
ficulties prevent her from fulfilling 
either of these functions properly. 


One of the chief duties of the 
mahsanayite is that of assuring ade- 
quate provision of funds for the 
purchase of dry goods and of labor 
with which to make clothing. This 
responsibility brings her into contact 
with various managerial bodies and 
central officers, such as the treasurer, 
the secretary, the works committee, 
and the advisory council. In relation 
to all these, the mahsanayite repeat- 


edly finds herself demanding more 
money, more labor, better housing for 
the mahsan. 


The budget for the mahsan was 
usually underestimated. During the 
years when immigrants joined the 
collective in great numbers, the com- 
munity absorbed many newoomers 
for whom no provisions had been 
made in the budget. It was custom- 
ary for many collectives to accept 
new members without regard for the 
capacity of the service branches to 
cope with them. It was assumed that 
the clothing budget would be over- 
drawn, but the actual burden of de- 
manding more funds fell upon the 
mahsanayite. Furthermore, the mah- 
Sanayite was never given the allotted 
sum of money at the beginning of 
the year, nor even at set intervals of 
time. She was forced to beg small 
sums of money from the treasurer, 
who was usually under pressure to 
“keep the debr rolling” and seldom 
had cash on hand. The women nomi- 
nated to the office of mahsanayite 
were badly suited for playing this 
demanding role, partly because of 
the divergent social positions of men 
and women in the kibbutz, partly 
because of their divergent interests 
and attitudes. 


With few exceptions, men work 
in the income-producing branches of 
the communal enterprise and women 
work in the service branches. Again 
with few exceptions, the more im- 
portant administrative offices and 
policy-making committees are staffed 
by men. The men’s interests are, 
therefore, quite naturally focused on 
expanding the communal enterprise, 
and the women’s on improving serv- 
ices and raising the standards of con- 
Sumption. The women’s lack of in- 
terest in capital investment in the 
farm may also be traced to the fact 
that many more women than men 


a 
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joined the collective rather inciden- 
tally, usually following their husband’s 
or friend’s lead. The interests of these 
women are inclined more toward 
personal rather than collective mat- 
ters. Differences in the interests of 
the two sexes are further abetted by 
traditional patterns of family life in 
which the man is the provider and 
the woman, the homemaker. Kibbutz 
women were the first generation of 
“emancipated” women, who wanted 
to share communal interests and ac- 
tivities with men. Yet they had no 
preparation for this, neither through 
experience nor through specialized 
training, and, as they became pre- 
occupied with their children, they 
also had decreasing opportunity to 
acquire such experience. 


Partly in consequence of all this, 
kibbutz women lack poise and self- 
confidence in expressing their opin- 
ions, especially on public occasions. 
At general meetings, when budgetary 
matters are discussed and when the 
influential members of the manage- 
ment committee (who are almost al- 
ways men) typically oppose expen- 
ditures on consumption, the women 
are seldom known to object publicly 
to the stand of the meshkistim (that 
is, the men who have the expansion 
of the communal enterprise at heart). 
Rather, they complain in private 
gatherings; the shower-room is one 
of the most popular arenas for the 
airing of grievances and “gripes,” as 
well as for gossip. Occasionally, the 
women “work through their hus- 
bands”; a leader in one of the old 
settlements is said to have become 
actively interested in reforming the 
mahsan, under the pressure of con- 
stant complaints by his wife. 


In her dealings with the usually 
busy and abrupt treasurer, the mah- 
sanayite is, therefore, at a distinct dis- 
advantage. She lacks the necessary 
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“business-like” attitude and, in argu- 
ing, she becomes flustered, awkward, 
and upset. Her vulnerability is ex- 
ploited by the men jin administrative 


‘ positions, who often exhibit the typi- 


cal disdainful attitude of all men to 
the service branches. The result jis 
that the mahsanayite’s demands for 
money and labor are usually put off. 
Only bad workers (alikies) are as- 
signed to the mahsan on a fairly 
permanent basis. Skilled seamstresses 
are often transferred to work in the 
fields when there is need for labor 
there. As a rule, the staff of the 
mahsan is composed of pregnant,* 
convalescing, or chronically sick 
women. These conditions make it 
extremely difficult to manage the 
mahsan on an efficient basis. Clothing 
is sewn with great delay: summer 
dresses are often sewn in the fall and 
winter dresses in the spring. Such 
delay in production of clothing is one 
of the chief difficulties associated with 
the mahsan and contributes greatly 
to the general sense of deprivation 
and frustration. 


The mahsanayite is also expected 
to conduct the administration of the 
mahsan itself. This includes shopping 
for dry-goods in the nearby town, 
maintaining records of the stock on 
hand and in use, checking incoming 
laundry and replacing worn items, 
and preparing the clothing budget 
and annual reports for the general 
meeting. The fact that the mahsana- 
yite is not a permanent officer se- 
verely impairs her efficiency in carry- 
ing out these duties. The turnover 
among mahsanayites is not only the 
result of adherence to a general prin- 





*This state of affairs was mirrored in a 
kibbutz child’s image of pregnancy and 
birth. “Mommy,” a little girl asked her 
mother, “do you know how babies are 
born? One works for a while in the 
mahsan, then one goes away for a while, 
and then one comes back with a baby.” 
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ciple of turnover. Indeed, this is one 
of the few administrative appoint- 
ments which the community would 
be willing to keep comparatively 
permanent. Yet very few women 
agree to serve more than one year, 
or for two at the most. In larger 
communes, where the mahsan is 
staffed by © or three mahsanayites, 
a mew mahsanayite is usually elected 
every year for a two-year period, thus 
allowing for a system of rotation in 
which at least one fairly experienced 
person is always on hand. 


The turnover of mahsanayites 
makes it difficult to establish a fixed 
system of work organization and a 
fixed standard of work efficiency. The 
one-year overlap is not sufficient to 
develop a tradition based on knowl- 
edge and experience. The mahsana- 
yites are often inexperienced in 
shopping, are cheated by city mer- 
chants, and make costly mistakes. 
They are too inexperienced to be 
able to plan a budget intelligently 
and they seldom keep accurate rec- 
ords of the state of the wardrobe. 
Whatever order has been introduced 
into the management of the mahsans 
in recent years has come in directives 
from the top, from the committees 
established for this purpose in the 
executive offices of the several kib- 
butz federations. Members of these 
central committees bewail the noto- 
rious inability of the mahsanayites to 
manage efficiently and to keep the 
records up to date. The delay in 
sewing is probably due to inefficiency 
as much as to the very real shortages 
of labor and machinery. Hence, fac- 
tors other than jideological commit- 
ment to self-denial contributed to 
keeping the standards of clothing on 
a level lower than was perhaps actu- 
ally intended or necessary. 


It is doubtful that mere deprivation 
and delay, even if resented by many, 
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would have resulted in discontent so 
strong that, as we shall see, the whole 
institution was eventually questioned, 
challenged, and, in some collectives, 
changed. Further sources of tension, 
however, resided in three weaknesses 
of the social structure: inadequate 
socialization for institutional roles, 
vague definition of rights and expecta- 
tions, and lack of formal rules for 
redress of grievances and for priori- 
ties. 


Socialization is a process whereby 
persons in an institutional relation 
learn to perform in a habitual manner 
the behavior prescribed by the norms, 
mores, and customs. In other words, 
they learn to conform to the institu- 
tional pattern. In the kibbutz, social- 
ization proved to be especially diffi- 
cult and slow. Some of the reasons 
for this are inherent in the very 
nature of the communal organization 
—-specifically, in this case, the lack 
of reciprocity in the relations between 
the mahsanayite and the members and 
the ambiguous status of the mahsana- 
yite. 


Most institutional relations are re- 
ciprocal. Each partner has definite 
means for penalizing the other, if 
only by withdrawing his actions. One 
basic incentive for conformity in in- 


Stitutional relations is the assurance 


of eliciting the desired reciprocal 
actions of the partner and avoiding 
his retaliation. Both partners are 
interested in establishing a predic- 
table and stable pattern of relations. 
To this end, they learn their institu- 
tional roles. 


The relation between the mahsana- 
yite and the members is, however, 
peculiarly one-sided. The mahsana- 
yite is the monopolistic servant of the 
members, from whom she receives 
nothing in return for her services. 
Her role consists largely of duties 
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and responsibilities, while the mem- 
bers’ role vis-a-vis the mahsanayite 
primarily involves rights. This re- 
flects the general divorce of produc- 
tion and consumption: one’s material 
rewards are completely independent 
of one’s share in the productive effort. 
The mahsanayite does not receive 
less from the group if she carries out 
her duties badly, nor do the members 
receive less from the mahsan if their 
work performance is poor. The mah- 
sanayite’s duties and the members’ 
rights are wholly independent of 
each other. The members do not 
pay directly for their clothes and the 
mahsanayite does not depend on their 
patronage for her livelihood. Neither 
partner in the relationship has insti- 
tutional ways for penalizing the other 
by withdrawing reciprocal activities. 
This lack of mutuality in the roles 
eliminates, then, one important in- 
centive to cooperation and to com- 
promise — the fear of retaliation, 
which exists in most patterned give- 
and-take relationships. 


Since the role of the mahsanayite 
is that of a giver and the role of 
the member that of a taker, without 
institutionalized provisions for re- 
taliation should the mahsanayite fail 
to fulfill her obligations, the inter- 
action places the member in a rela- 
tively difficult and powerless position 
in relation to the mahsanayite. And 
the latter, guided largely by her per- 
sonal idiosyncracies, only too often 
exploits the relative powerlessness of 
the member and adopts a casual, 
negligent attitude toward her. The 
following incident, one among many 
I observed, will serve to illustrate 
this situation: 


An elderly, rather plump woman 
shows the mahsanayite her new skirt, 
which fits very loosely. The woman is 
embarrassed and shy. She says, “Look 
at that!”— and shows the loose waist- 
band. The mashanayite is angry: “Well, 


if you choose to walk around like that!” 
she smirks (meaning that the woman 
is deliberately holding the waistband 
away from her body.) “But it is too 
big,” insists the woman, “see for your- 
self.” The mahsanyite glances at the 
skirt cursorily and says, “Well, you 
must have lost weight.” “That’s hardly 
possible in one week,” retorts the 
woman. The mahsanayite examines the 
skirt more closely and says, “I didn’t 
do it without measuring. Here, all you 
have to do is to move these two 
buttons. You can certainly do it your- 
self and stop making a tragedy out of 
it!” The woman walks out of the 
mahsan, blushing. 


Another factor which weakens the 
incentive to socialization in institu- 
tional roles is the ambivalent attitude 
of the collective group toward service 
work in general and toward indivi- 
dual consumption in particular. This, 
in turn, contributes to the low self- 
appraisal that is common among the 
mahsanayites. As we have seen, wom- 
en frequently resist being nominated 
for the job and insist on getting out 
of it at the end of their term. “I'm 
sick and tired of this rag-shop (smar- 
tooteria) ,” muttered one mahsanayite, 
“I wish I were back at work.” 


Since the ambivalence in the 
group’s attitude toward the role of 
the mahsanayite springs mainly from 
the fact that she must deal with the 
purely personal interests of the mem- 
bers, it is not surprising that she 
tends to approach the task of discuss- 
ing their demands with the mem- 
bers with an equally ambivalent atti- 
tude. Among the various tasks she 
must perform, she relegates contact 
with members to the lowest rank. 
She turns her attention and energy 
instead to those administrative tasks 
which are impersonal and which in- 
volve manual, that jis, “real” work. 
“The mahsanayites don’t feel that 
talking to a member is also work,” 
complain members of the executive 
committee in the kibbutz federations. 


4 
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So widespread and deep-rooted is this 
attitude that, until very recently, no 
provisions were made, even in the 
largest communes, for a fixed time 
and place for personal contacts be- 
tween the mahsanayite and members 
coming to make their requests for 
clothing. Members would “drop in” 
to see the mahsanayite in the mahsan 
during the day, always risking the 
chance of being turned away and 
asked to come again “some other 
time.” Even during short, casual 
visits to collective settlements, I often 
witnessed such rejection of members 
who came to talk to the mahsanayite. 
The absence of a definite tempora! 
and spatial framework for social con- 
tacts between the two partners can 
be expected to impede the develop- 
ment of customary patterns of be- 
havior. 


Another impediment to the learn- 
ing of social roles derives not from 
the particular structural character- 
istics of the collective society, but 
from its being a society in a period 
of transition from old to new pat- 
terns. In order for roles to be learned, 
participants must be rewarded for 
fulfilling the requirements of the role. 
Yet the rewards are not always forth- 
coming. Faced with difficulties and 
frustrations, kibbutz members tend 
to react by reverting, often subcon- 
sciously, to old but still familiar pat- 
terns of behaving, thinking, and 
feeling, which they had learned in the 
society in which they were raised. 


In the particular instance of the 
mahsan, the most nearly correspond- 
ing institutionalized relation in the 
“old” society is that between the 
merchant and the customer. This re- 
lationship is close in memory and in 
space as well, since it obtains in the 
society surrounding the kibbutz. It is 
thus an alternative mode of attaining 
the same end: the acquisition of cloth- 
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ing. The nearness of the alternative, 
both historically and geographically, 
and the consequent awareness of its 
feasibility make retrogression to  in- 
dividualistic patterns of living very 
easy. A kibbutz member can easily 
“think away” the existing institutions 
and imagine what his life would be 
like if the alternative patterns of 
behavior were re-introduced. Facility 
in assuming individualistic patterns 
seems to be greater among the firct 
generation members than among the 
second generation youths, and among 
members of settlements situated near 
large cities than among members in 
isolated settlements. 


Retrogressive behavior happens 
sometimes unexpectedly as, for in- 
stance, when a woman who has 
voiced complete agreement with com- 
munal child care suddenly leaves the 
kibbutz after the birth of her first 
child. There are many such cases 
where, as the kibbutzniks are wont 
to say, shaking their heads in bewil- 
derment, someone “suddenly became 
her own grandmother — overnight!” 
But more often retrogression takes the 
milder form of a kind of oscillation 
between competing patterns — the 
old and the new. This can often be 
observed among the most loyal kib- 
butzniks — when, for example, a mah- 
sanayite faced with a demand for 
special services she cannot fulfill refers 
indignantly to the member’s allegedly 
inadequate performance, or to the 
lack of payment for her services, con- 
siderations which are significant in 
an individualistic society but which 
are officially irrelevant in the kibbutz. 
The following incident, which I ob- 
served while working in a mahsan, 
illustrates this oscillation between col- 
-lective and individualistic standards 
of judgment. 


A woman came in to get a clean 
blouse. The blouse was poorly ironed. 
The woman complained to the mas- 
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sanayite responsible for the ironing. 
The mahsanayite did not reply, although 
she could have offered a good excuse: 
due to the necessity for digging trenches 
(this was Spring, 1948), she was given 

worn er tates help this 
week of holidays. The woman 
flushed with anger, crushed the blouse 
in her hands (thus indicating to all 
present that she would have to iron it 
all over by herself —a thing she is not 
required to do), and walked out, slam- 
ming the door. The mahsanayite was 
properly crushed for a moment. Then, 
“Pooh!” she exclaimed to the others 
in the room “Did you see that? Well, 
so she won’t pay me for the ironing!” 
This was accompanied by self-consciously 
derisive and ironical laughter. But only 
this, the immediate reaction, reflected 
her pre-collective outlook. She soon 
reverted to the collective patterns of 
thinking, and continued, for the rest of 
the day, to discuss what had happened, 
describing each word and gesture and 
commenting on the obvious intention 
of the woman to insult her capacity as 
a supervisor of ironing. Though she 
might have better kept the incident 
quiet (after all, it did not reflect fav- 
orably on her work), she related it, in 
all detail, to several other women who 
came in later in the day. There was 
no doubt that she was deeply hurt and 
upset because she felt that the blouse 
should have been properly ironed and 
that the woman had a right to demand 
this. She felt that the woman’s action 
was a slur on her good character as a 
member of the kibbutz (and she was an 
old member, a good worker, perma- 
nently assigned to this work). And yet 
one could sense the echo of her first, 
spontaneous indignation underneath the 
equally genuine expression of aggrava- 
tion: the woman had no right to be so 
angry, since this was not a paid laun- 
dry but a communal one, where things 
are done “for nothing,” and one natu- 
rally should not expect to get as good 
service here as one gets “over there” 
for money. 


This type of reversion to old pat- 
terns of behavior would seem to 
provide relief to kibbutz members 
confronted by frustration in collec- 
tive life, but the dysfunction of such 
behavior to the group is great. Ir is 
through -such_reversion that the strains 


in institutional relations operate to 
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S 
undermine the process of learning the 
new social roles. Retrogressive be- 
havior makes the old patterns linger 
on and thereby weakens the “ideo- 
logical” or prescribed motivation, 
without which there is no will to 
learn the new roles. Institutional be- 
havior remains fluid in form, change- 
able, unpredictable. The society t’ us 
fails to assure predictability and sta- 
bility of relational patterns. This 
failure, in turn, must eventually re- 
sult in a further alienation of the 
individuals from the social system. 


Another source of strain in the 
relationships between the mahsanayite 
and the members springs from a 
weakness in the formulation of the 
social norm which regulates the rela- 
tionship; more specifically, from the 
vagueness in the definition of rights 
and expectations of the members. In 
the early years of complete commun- 
ality, the mahsanayite was responsible 
for outfitting every member with the 
standard items of clothing. Later, the 
responsibility had to be shared by the 
members and the mahsanayite: mem- 
bers were to ask for replacements of 
afterwork clothes and the mahsanayite 
was to adjudge the request. So long 
as the prevailing low standard of liv- 
ing was accepted by the rank and file 
as “proper,” this necessity for the 
mahsanayite and the member to agree 
on an “objective” definition of what 
was and what was not to be con- 
sidered a “need” ordinarily did not 
give rise to conflict. But as the mem- 
bers’ increasing interest in possessions 
led to greater demands on their part, 
the procedure for having one’s need 
approved as legitimate proved to be 
most difficult to realize in practice. 
Doubts arose with regard to new items 
of clothing, which some individuals 
thought necessary while the mahsana- 
yite did not. Members who decided 
to ask for a new item of clothing had 
no way of knowing whether other 
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members also thought they needed 
such items. 


For example, when members ill 
with rheumatism first began to suffer 
from the winter cold, warm under- 
clothing was not yet ordinarily dis- 
tributed through the mahsan. A de- 
mand for warm clothes might be 
refused, and this ever-present possi- 
bility weighed on people’s minds. 
Actual refusal was experienced as 
acute humiliation. One woman con- 
fessed to me that an incident of this 
kind marked for her the turning point 
in her identification with the kibbutz. 
She had asked the mahsanayite for 
warm underclothes and was told that 
none was available in the mahsan. 


I told her, “Well, then, buy me some. 
I need them!” But she said she had no 
money for that. “Well, what am I to 
do?” I said to her. “I can’t go out and 
earn money to get myself what I need!” 
But she said she couldn’t do anything 
about it and that was that. 


Such incidents were not infrequent 
and the typical reaction of members 
was one of deep embarrassment and 
humiliation. They felt that “an adult 
should not have to beg for a pair of 
panties.” Most members agreed that 
their rights and expectations should 
be “objectivized” and made _inde- 
pendent of the personal judgment of 
the mahsanayite. 


The vague definition of the concept 
of need led to difficulties not only in 
requests for new or “special” items of 
clothing, but also in requests for re- 
placements of standard items of after- 
work apparel. For instance, every 
woman was supposed to have two 
good white blouses. When one of 
them became worn and lost its shape, 
but was still unpatched — was it time 
for replacement or was it still “good”? 
If the mahsanayite took the latter 
position, the blouse was simply not 
replaced. And the mahsanayjite, us- 
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ually tense, insecure, and inefficient, 
burdened by administrative duties, 
ever short of money and labor, was 
interested in reducing claims to re- 
placements as well as to new clothing. 
She developed a vested interest in 
refusing all but absolutely unavoid- 
able claims. Under such circum- 
stances, it was almost inevitable (and, 
as we shall see, it actually occurred) 
that some members would tear dis- 
puted garments “accidentally” in order 
to make a stronger case for replace- 
ment. 


Even if the mahsanayite approved 
the member's claim, this did not 
mean that the item of clothing was 
immediately available. All clothing is 
sewn in the kibbutz, and there is usu- 
ally a large backlog of approved but 
still unfilled orders. The approval of 
a claim had, therefore, little imme- 
diate value unless it was accompanied 
by a ruling on its priority in the order 
of sewing. Without priority, one 
might wait months, or even years. 
Yet, as a result of the general bias 
against formalization of institutional 
relations, there were, until quite re- 
cently, no priority rules for the order 
of sewing. The mahsanayite, who 
was supposed to know the state of all 
members’ wardrobes, quite informally 
used her judgment in deciding whose 
approved need was more pressing. 
The informal exercise of power by 
the mahsanayite often seemed arbi- 
trary and therefore became a source 
of ctrain in her relations with the 
members. 


The bias against formalizing insti- 
tutional relations was also mainly re- 
sponsible for the fact that the com- 
munity did not develop formal pro- 
cedures for complaint and redress 
“against the mahsanayite’s decisions. 
With members’ rights and expecta- 
tions so uncertain, the mahsanyite’s 
unpredictable and unilateral decisions 
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easily invited criticism; requests had 
only to be refused to give rise to the 
suspicion of unfair and discriminatory 
practices. Although it would usually 
be extremely difficult to ascertain 
whether the delay in meeting the 
member's request was fact or merely 
artifact of the member's impatience, 
the truth is that there are many cases 
of seeming procrastination. The fol- 
lowing incident was related to me by 
a young woman who joined a kibbutz 
during the years of illegal immigra- 
tion: 


When I first came here I had no 
underwear. Mine was in tatters and I 
was ashamed to undress in the shower- 
room. I went to the mahsanyite and 
told her that I needed some undies 
badly. But I guess she didn’t like me 
and she kept saying that there weren’t 
any in the mahsan. She made me wait 
half a year! I used to cry in my help- 
lessness but what could I do? I was 
ashamed to talk about it with anyone. 


Another incident illustrates the typical 
suspicion of discrimination in a case 
which would seem anything but clear. 


Naomi needed a new work dress for 
the summer. She went to the mahsan 
and had her need approved and was 
given a piece of cloth for the dress. 
The cloth was thick and heavy, and 
Naomi objected that it would be too 
warm to wear in summertime. The 
mahsanyite shrugged her _ shoulders: 
“There is no other cloth. You may 
wait if you want to, but I cannot say 
when the next consignment will come 
in.” Naomi reluctantly took the cloth, 
had her dress made, and now feels 
miserably hot at work. The other day 
she told me that she saw in the mahsan 
a pretty, light cotton for summer work 
dresses. “I am sure she had it there 
all the time,’ she added furiously, 
“only she wanted to get rid of this 
awful piece so she lied to me.” 


Naturally, where there is suspicion 
of discrimination, there is also sus- 
picion of favoritism. The Hebrew 
word protektsia (pull or favoritism) 
is a popular one in the kibbutz vocab- 
ulary. No mahsanayite is free from 


the accusation of protektsia. The 
mahsanayites make every effort to 
avoid these accusations, even to the 
extent of seeing to it that the women 
working in the mahsan are the last 
to obtain any new item of clothing. 
Nevertheless, they are never free of 
suspicion. 


During two years of field work in 
over a dozen of the oldest collectives, 
I observed much evidence of tensions 
among kibbutz members, especially 
women,* which were clearly related 
to their frustrations, annoyances, 
and humiliations in the mahsan. The 
most striking was the anxiety ex- 
pressed by many women when they 
contemplated going to the mahsan 
with a request. A visit to the mahsan 
is no routine matter for any kibbutz 
woman, with the possible exception 
of a few oldtimers who have very 
high status and a great deal of self- 
confidence. One often hears such 
phrases as, “I so hate to go there and 
ask for the smallest thing that I prefer 
to walk around in these rags,” or, 
“They are lucky who have some family 
to help them out.” Also, most kibbutz 
women showed a great interest in any 
new clothing worn by other women. 
A woman, whether member or guest, 
wearing a new blouse or dress was 
eyed by many as she entered the com- 
munal dining hall in the evening. 
The material was touched, the color 
and style discussed. “Catty” com- 
ments were frequent. 


MopEs OF ADAPTATION 
AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


Depending on her personality, her 
values, and her self-confidence, the 
kibbutz woman will select one of sev- 
eral courses of action which offer 





*Men appear to be less concerned with 
clothing but more so with food, petty 
cash allowances, and certain special items, 
such as radios. 
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some relief from the tensions she ex- 
periences. These types of behavior 
may be labelled withdrawing, beg- 
ging, hysteria, manipulation, and 
managing on one’s own. 


Withdrawing. There are the proud 
women who, as they say, “never ask 
for anything.” They express contempt 
for “the atmosphere of pettiness in 
the mahsan.” They postpone requests 
for clothing until their need is ex- 
tremely urgent. Should they meet 
with a rebuff, their reaction is very 
strong. They often nourish in their 
memory some little incident which 
had hurt them and whose recollection 
will bring on a blush of embarrass- 
ment and even tears of anger. It is 
often this type of woman who finds 
communal life most difficult and who 
secretly thinks of leaving the kibbutz. 
They do not like to discuss these 
problems with an outsider, unless 
they are ready to leave and no longer 
identify themselves with the collec- 
tive. 


Begging. The so-called moodnik 
(pest) or shnorer (beggar) adopts a 
whining, pleading attitude and is 
seemingly insensitive to rebuffs. She 
is generally a marginal member of 
the collective and is despised and 
ridiculed by the group. But by 
being a nuisance, she often obtains 
what she is after. Should the mah- 
sanayite tell her to “come back some 
other time,” she will come the next 
day and the day after, repeating her 
plea until the mahsanayite, for the 
sake of peace, gives her what she asks 
for. 


Although the noodniks are the bore 
and the curse of the mahsanayite’s 
life, the real terror comes from the 
women who stage hysterical scenes 
(so-called “scandals”). These scenes 
are usually loud enough to be heard 
outside the mahsan, and the people 
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who chance to be nearby usually show 
signs of shame and deep embarrass- 
ment. No community is free from its 
share of “scene-stagers,” although, on 
the whole, their number is small. But 
the noise they make reaches far. Dur- 
ing the two years I spent in the col- 
lectives, the “scandal in the mahsan” 
was the only aspect of their lives 
which kibbutz members tried, with- 
out avail, to hide from me. For ex- 
ample, I was once witness to the 
following “scene”: 


It was summertime, and a group of 
mahsan workers, including myself, had 
taken their mending work outside in 
back of the building, in the shade of 
trees. A woman walked into the mahsan, 
and through an open window we heard 
her say to the mahsanyite in a voice 
tense with excitement, “I need a new 
dress.” The mahsanyite answered, 
“Well, you can’t have one; there are 
others before you who need dresses 
more than you.” The woman imme- 
diately burst into a loud, tearful, hy- 
sterical argument: “How do you know 
that I don’t need a new dress? You 
know very well what I have, or rather 
what I don’t have. You may come into 
my room and see for yourself. Go into 
some other rooms and see what’s in 
there! And anyway, why do I have to 
come here and beg for a dress I need? 
Don’t you think I work enough? Do I 
work less than others? I have a right 
to get a dress and you should know it. 
What sort of a mahsanyite are you, 
anyway? Why do I have to go through 
this every time I need something?” 
Throughout this tirade, the mahsanyite 
said not a word. The woman finally 
went out, still velling. 


The girls blushed and tried to talk 
in order not to listen. But I wanted 
to hear what was being said and asked 
them to keep quiet for a moment. 
T., who herself had told me about her 
difficulties with the mahsanayite, turned 
to me, eyes flashing, and shouted, “Don’t 
listen to that! And don’t you dare write 
about such things!” ; 


Manipulating. Except for the secure 
and self-confident oldtimer who has 
no compunctions about stating claims, 
the clever manipulator is the best 
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adapted social type in the kibbutz. 
The manipulator puts her brains to 
use, rather than her emotions, and she 
usually gets what she is after. She 
keeps on friendly terms with the 
workers in the mahsanayite. She 
knows when they are not busy. She 
is the first to “drop in” to the mahsan 
after the mahsanayite has returned 
from a shopping trip in town, and 
she has the first choice of materials. 


This kind of manipulation did not 
necessarily create undue strains, but 
other kinds did. Careless treatment of 
clothes, tearing, or spotting could 
easily make a garment unwearable. 
The surreptitious damage of clothing 
by the manipulators led to an absurd 
situation in which the social norms 
operated actually to punish the con- 
scientious and careful women (who 
seldom were given replacements) and 
to reward the manipulators as well 
as the genuinely careless women (by 
providing them with frequent re- 
placements). The purposeful waste of 
clothing did not go unnoticed in the 
small community. Yet, because the 
damage was done surreptitiously and 
because the issue was small in each 
individual case, there was no way in 
which the group could punish the 
offenders. The only way for prevent- 
ing such behavior was to change the 
basic norm of distribution; this, as 
we shall see, was eventually done. 


“Another frequent type of ruse con- 
sisted in “pushing to the front of the 
queue” with a priority order for sew- 
ing. Although there were no clear-cut 
rules, some cases customarily received 
priority, — for example, those mem- 
bers who had a special reason for 
making a visit to town. This was 
an expression of the common attitude 
that the main reason for “dressing 
up” is so that members may feel 
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“decently” dressed while outside the 
kibbutz.* 


Manipulators found no difficulty in 
arranging “emergency situations” — 
early vacations, weddings in the 
family, or illness of some relative — 
which gave them a rationale for in- 
sisting that their dresses or coats be 
sewn sooner than others’. 


Managing on one’s own. Some 
meibers attempted to satisfy their 
clothing needs (as well as needs for 
other goods) without becoming in- 
volved in the communal distributive 
system. Certain regularities of this 
type of behavior became, as the kib- 
butz saying goes, “a part of the land- 
scape.” Thus, knitting was very pop- 
ular, to the point where some kibbutz 
leaders felt that it interfered with 
more active leisure-time activities. 
Those who had friends or family 
living outside the kibbitz encouraged 
them to send gifts of clothing. Others 
used private funds — accumulated 
before joining the collective or earned 
“on the side” during holidays and 
days off outside the kibbutz — to 
buy whatever clothing they felt they 
needed. Members who could “manage” 
also acquired all manner of other 
goods which were not customarily 
available in the kibbutz and which 
were considered to be luxuries: radios, 
electric fans and teapots, sweets and 
the like. 


In a collective society, particularly 
so extreme a case as the kibbutz, these 
patterns of “managing on one’s own” 
directly challenge a central principle 
of the system, namely, that the mem- 
bers do not possess private resources 
of their own. The members’ commit- 





*Note the semi-official recognition, 
implied in this informal rule of priority, 
of the fact that the outside society had 
become more important for the individual 
as a reference group than the kibbutz 
itself. 
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ment involves both the pooling of 
their work in the communal enter- 
prise and the distribution of goods 
through communal channels only. By 
“managing on their own,” some mem- 
bers decreased their dependance on 
the group and, in that measure, also 
lessened their commitment to the 
group. This deviant behavior threat- 
ened to undermine the unity of the 
group. 


Some collectives took immediate 
steps to curtail this deviant behavior 
by officially condemning individual 
acquisition of goods. Following a vote, 
privately acquired radios and electric 
teapots were confiscated and either 
locked away or distributed to other 
members who had greater need of 
them (e.g., invalids, convalescents, or 
aged parents of members). In most 
communities, however, no definite 
stand was taken after the first instances 
of deviant behavior occurred. In these 
settlements cases of private acquisi- 
tion of goods became increasingly 
frequent. The resistance of deviant 
members to surrendering the goods 
they had acquired “on their own” 
stiffened. These new unwitting reg- 
ularities of deviant behavior gradually 
became accepted practice. 


The Second World War greatly ac- 
celerated this process. Many kibbutz 
members joined the British Army and 
sent comparatively expensive and 
luxurious gifts to their wives in the 
kibbutz. Their special status as 
soldiers made it awkward for the com- 
munity to confiscate or even to ques- 
tion the propriety of such gifts: after 
all, these men might die in battle. The 
gifts appeared so “natural” that any 
disciplinary action seemed, by con- 
trast, “un-natural.” Many collectives 
engaged in lively discussions of this 
unprecedented problem, generally end- 
ing with a merely formal statement 
that “the group considers such gifts 
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to be contrary to the collective spirit 
and leaves it to the member's con- 
science to desist.” These statements 
had virtually no effect. In a short 
time, serious discrepancies between 
the possessions of clothing and fur- 
niture of various kibbutz members 
became “a part of the landscape.” 


The growing inequality of posses- 
sions became a chronic source of envy 
and resentment. Thus, new tensions 
emerged jin the relations between 
deviant individuals and other mem- 
bers of the community. As one mem- 
ber put it: 

Private money —that is our greatest 
and most difficult problem. People say 
that in cities everyone wants to keep 
up with the neighbors. But here the 
problem is even more intense. Every- 
one knows exactly what everyone else 
has. If my neighbor’s wife gets a new 
dress from her mother-in-law or with 
her private money, my wife won’t sleep 
and she will cry all night. And what 
can I do about it? 


Although the deviant behavior pat- 
tern of “managing on one’s own” pro- 
vided relief from tension for those 
individuals who could “manage,” it 
created a double standard of behavior 
and of consumption in the collectives. 
This double standard could not be 
tolerated for long, threatening, as it 
did, the very basis of group solidarity: 
equality of living conditions. It in- 
terfered also with the ideological in- 
doctrination of the younger genera- 
tion by juxtaposing “the reality of 
kibbutz life” to the ideal image of 
what kibbutz life should be. The 
deviant “reality” competed success- 
fully with the attempts of educators 
to mold the personalities of kibbutz 
children in preparation for a more 
truly collective life. 


The emergence of deviant behavior 
confronted the group with the pro- 
blem of restoring social conformity. 
Yet the value system of the kibbutz 
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made effective social control very 
difficult. For the collective ideology 
assumes that kibbutz members volun- 
tarily accept collective goals, values, 
and norms. It further assumes that the 
emotional gratifications inherent in 
the collective way of life, as well as 
the freedom from financial concerns, 
will provide the members with suffi- 
cient incentives to conformity. Conse- 
quently, the use of direct, material 
incentives is considered superfluous. 
Indeed, material punishment for 
minor deviations, and financial res- 
ponsibility for damage or waste in 
handling communal property, are felt 
«0 be contrary to the assumption of 
voluntary commitment and to the 
“collective spirit,’ which holds that 
“the kibbutz is based on mutual trust.” 
One of the typical phrases often heard 
during discussions of communal prob- 
lems is that “people are not held res- 
ponsible in the kibbutz.” The lack of 
sanctions is now perceived as a serious 
problem. However, the two assump- 
tions form the core of the collec- 
tive ideology and, consequently, it is 
not easy to propose the introduction 
of material sanctions. It is not officially 
admitted that some individuals may 
possibly want to stay on in the kib- 
butz and yet may deviate from its 
norms: that, in some cases, “the spirit 
is willing but the flesh is weak.” 


This firm adherence to unrealistic 
assumptions of human motivation is 
expressed in the lack of provisions 
for dealing with actual deviations. 
The only mechanism in the kibbutz 
for handling deviant behavior is a 
spontaneously initiated airing of the 
problem in the general meeting. At 
such discussions, the offending mem- 
bers are seldom identified directly. 
Instead, the instances of deviance are 
usually considered from the stand- 
point of the “social problem” they 
create — for example, the envy and 
resentment over the inequality caused 
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by private acquisition of goods. This 
problem was and is still being dis- 
cussed in many collectives. It is ex- 
pected that the pressure of public 
opinion will deter deviating members 
from further non-conformist behavior. 


There is some evidence that the 
strength of public opinion as a means 
of social control depends on the speed 
and efficiency with which the first in- 
stances of deviant behavior are 
brought up for public discussion and 
formally disapproved. The deviating 
individual cannot then hide in a 
crowd of similarly deviating indi- 
viduals. Isolated and virtually alone, 
he is exposed to the condemnation of 
the community and has no alterna- 
tive but to submit or to leave. In at 
least one collective, the private acqui- 
sition of such items as tea kettles and 
radios was effectively prevented by 
making a public issue of the very 
first instance of such deviant behavior. 
However, when the community does 
not act immediately, instances of de- 
viant behavior multiply — as indeed 
happened in most collectives — and 
the sensitivity of individuals to in- 
formal expressions of public disap- 
proval lessens. Comforted by the pres- 
ence of other individuals behaving 
similarly the deviants developed a 
sense of legitimacy, even self-right- 
eousness. Then “idealistic” members 
of the kibbutz became disheartened 
and lost faith in the power of the 
group. They became cynical and devel- 
oped a sense of powerlessness. This 
was typically followed by withdrawal 
from participation in communal affairs 
and by a breakdown in group morale 
and resiliency. 


a 
) INSTITUTIONAL INNOVATIONS 


The first moves aimed at freeing 
the distribution of clothing from some 
of the sources of tension and frustra- 
tion were made “from the top,” by 
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an intra-kibbutz Committee on the 
Mahsan which came into existence in 
1939. The activities of this Committee 
brought to public attention the various 
problems I have mentioned. Public 
discussions followed concerning the 
questions of inequality, deviant be- 
havior, methods of distribution, and 
amount and quality of clothing allot- 
ments. In a series of decisions, the per 
capita clothing allowance was raised 
from an average of about one pound 
(£) in 1943, to two, three, four 
pounds until, in the 1950's, it reached 
about £ 20 per capita; it is still rising. 


The higher clothing allowance made 
it possible for the first time to distri- 
bute such long-awaited items as 
woolen dresses and coats, houserobes, 
and warm underwear. But the most 
desirable of these items, the dresses 
and coats, could not be sewn for all 
members of the community in one 
year; the cost in money and manpower 
could not be met. It was, therefore, 
necessary to spread the distribution 
of such basic items over a period of 
several years. In order to provide 
everyone with any given item before 
replacements would be necessary for 
the ones who received their share 
first, the average durability of each 
garment had to be estimated. 


At first, the knowledge for such 
estimations was lacking. How long 
should a woolen dress last? The period 
was arbitrarily set at six years. This 
estimated replacement time was even- 
tually adjusted in accordance with ex- 
perience gained in the following 
years, during which adequate records 
were kept in some of the better man- 
aged mahsans, of the time every gar- 
ment was made and the time it went 
out of use. The planning of wardrobes 
and the experience in assessing the 
durability of garments gave rise to a 
new concept of a standard wardrobe 
for men and women, which. consisted 
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of specified items, each item to be 
replaced at fixed imtervals of time. 
This was called the “norm” or 
“standard.” 


The “standard” method objectivized 
members’ rights and eliminated the 
abuses of the “manipulators” and of 
the untidy and careless members. It 
established, for the first time, the con- 
cept of personal responsibility in the 
kibbutz, as one was supposed to make 
a garment last a specified amount of 
time. But, as it soon became evident, 
this method gave rise to new problems, 
Some clothes were more durable than 
others; in some cases the replacement 
time was underestimated, yet people 
were given replacements at fixed in- 
tervals without being asked whether 
they needed them or not. These gar- 
ments, especially underwear, socks, 
and the like, were carelessly handled. 
The sight of waste or carelessness had 
a demoralizing effect on other mem- 
bers. In other instances, the “standard” 
method caused hardship — for exam- 
ple, heavily built people could not 
make their clothes last the required 
time. In those cases, the obvious dis- 
crepancy between the still officially 
valid norm “according to need” and 
the new “standard” principle came 
into the open, to the distress of the 
members as well as of the mahsanayite. 


Furthermore, the new method did 
not eliminate frustrations due to 
delay in receiving new items of cloth- 
ing, such as good woolen coats or 
dresses, which were given out accord- 
ing to seniority and budgeted so that 
about one-fifth of the members re- 
ceived the new item every year; new- 
comers were thus left waiting five 
years, and they openly expressed their 
impatience. 


Finally, in the more recent years, 2 
new source of discontent arose. Mem- 
bers experienced a growing desire for 
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a full exercise of personal choice and 
for the right to select garments not 
included in the “standard” wardrobe. * 
Rather than accept the selection avail- 
able in the mahsan, they asked the 
mahsanayite for a equivalent sum 
of money, with which they might 
buy the given item of clothing in a 
city store on their next trip to town. 
In some cases the mahsanayite was 
agreeable, but more often she refused. 


All these discontents were aired in 
many collectives with a certain regu- 
larity during the yearly discussions 
accompanying the approval of the 
yearly budget and plan of work. In the 
course of these discussions, some mem- 
bers proposed a new system for dis- 
tributing clothing (as well as some 
other commodities). The innovators 
argued that the “standard” principle 
had already, in fact, abrogated the 
original principle of distribution “ac- 
cording to need.” Every member, they 
argued, has, in fact, a definite claim 
on an average per capita share of the 
clothing allowance. Why not give the 
members freedom of choice in decid- 
ing, within the limits of the average 
per capita share, which items of cloth- 
ing they shall obtain and at what 
time? This would do away, once and 
for all, with the many sources of ten- 
sion and conflict between the mem- 
bers and the mahsanayites. The mem- 
bers would acquire a larger sphere of 
freedom in personal matters as well 
as more personal responsibility. 


In the middle 1940's, there were 
only a few advocates of the “private 
account” — as it was called — system 





*Kibbutz members increasingly compared 
their lot with those in the outside society 
and took their cue from the city style of 
life. For example, when, in 1947, lung 
skirts became fashionable, kibbutz women 
were just as intent on obtaining at least 
one long skirt as were the women in the 
cities. A trip to town in a short skirt was 
a minor tragedy. 


of distribution. Their proposals were 
received coldly or with ridicule and 
disdain by the dominant group of 
“idealists.” The reaction of this domi- 
Mant sector was sO strong in some 
settlements that no member dared 
bring up this idea in public after the 
first trial. In the late 1940's, however, 
proposals for a “private account” sys- 
tem reappeared with increasing vigor 
in many collectives. The last few years 
witnessed an intense struggle between 
the innovationists and the restraining 
forces in kibbutz society. It is impossi- 
ble, in the limits of this paper, to give 
a full account of this struggle; I shall 
only briefly indicate the basic issues 
involved. 


In a new, “reorganized” society such 
as the kibbutz, innovationist — or, as 
the conservatives in the. kibbutz call 
them, “revisionist” proposals for 
change create guilt, anxiety, and in- 
tense inner conflicts. They imply a flaw 
or weakness in the existing, y 
ideal and just, social structure./To the 
extent that the individuals identify 
with the society, they are likely to face 
this implication with anxiety: it casts 
doubt on norms and values to which 
they have became accustomed and 
which they had, to some extent, inter- 
nalized as binding on their behavior. 
Consequently, kibbutz members are 
reluctant to communicate their feel- 
ings of discomfort, criticism, and 
doubt to others. To the contrary, it is 
well recognized that there is a com- 
mon need to justify the existing way of 
life. In addition kibbutz leaders exert, 
in general, a restraining influence on 
potential innovators; fear of rebuke 
or ridicule by one of the leaders is a 
powerful constraint on the rank and 
file. (7) There is also administrative 
restraint in the informal censorship of 
items put on the agenda for discussion 
and of articles published in the local 
and kibbutz movement periodicals. 
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The reasons that were brought forth 
against the “private account” system 
were many. First, the question was 
raised of the irresponsible, wasteful 
member who would spend her money 
on frivolities and end up “naked and 
shivering” in wintertime. Was the 
community to look indifferently on her 
plight? Secondly, fears were voiced 
that the new system would introduce 
an incentive to stealing, that it would 
increase inequality in possessions, that 
it would diminish the mahsanayite’s 
interest in economic management of 
supplies, and so on. But the most 
salient argument — as indicated by 
the intensity with which it was pro- 
pounded and by the aura of finality 
which it created in the group — was 
that the acceptance of this system in 
the distribution of clothing would 
inevitably lead to similar arrange- 
ments for the distribution of furni- 
ture, food, and so on — “that would 
be the begining of the end: it would 
lead to the dissolution of the kibbutz.” 
The theoreticians of the collective 
movement quite explicitly focused 
their opposition to the “private ac- 
count” system on the fear of loss of 
cohesive functions. They openly ad- 
mitted that this was the only impor- 
tant reason for opposing change. 
Following is an excerpt from a state- 
ment made to the author by one of 
these theoreticians. 

The main strength of the kibbutz as 

a movement springs from the fact that 

it is dynamic, ambitious, growing — 

an important factor in national life. 

The main task of the nation now, as 

in the past and in many years to come, 

is settlement of thousands of newcomers 
in pioneering conditions. Thus, when 
we consider the feasibility of introducing 
changes in collective institutions, we 
must first ask the question, will this 
particular change help or impede the 
kibbutz in carrying out its national 
pioneering tasks? We have already 
seen that some recent changes in raising 
the standard of living proved unwise. 
The high standard of living in the 
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older settlements (which can afford it) 
sets the pace for the younger ones, 
which really cannot afford luxury items 
like radios and individual bathrooms 
and toilets. 

Now, if we ask the general question, 
“What is the unique value of the kibbutz 
in achieving the national aims?,” the 
answer is that by freeing the individual 
completely from all care about himself 
and his family, the group can claim him 
more effectively for public duties. Only 
by making the individual dependent on 
the group can the group depend on the 
individual. Only by giving him so much 
can the group claim so much from him. 
To the degree to which the individual 
establishes a circle of independence 
around himself (which implies respon- 
sibility for himself), he weakens the 
power of the group over him. To be 
more exact, he refuses to acknowledge 
the group’s power over him. Here lies 
the basic conflict in the dialectics of 
change: the individual wants to free 
himself from the group, but the group 
needs him, body and soul. 


The same conflict exists in the re- 
lation between the newly established 
settlements and the older ones. While 
the old kibbutz might be able to allow 
more individual freedom to its mem- 
bers, the young settlements need all 
their members “body and soul” or 
they will indeed perish. Furthermore, 
it is believed that young people are 
attracted to the collective movement 
mainly because of the extremity of its 
socialist ideology. Should this ideology 
become less extreme, the appeal of 
the kibbutz for the youth might fade 
eway. The older collectives must play 
their function as the archetype of the 
just society for the younger. 


The resistance of powerful opinion 
leaders in the kibbutz to the pressures 
for a drastic change in the system of 
distribution led to a stalemate in most 
settlements. The status quo was main- 
tained in the face of the sullen, passive 


“opposition of a large part of the rank 


and file. The dissatisfaction of the 
rank and file found expression in re- 
duced interest and participation in 
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general meetings and in voluntary 
committee work. A typical response 
to an outburst of annoyance at some 
little (or big) incident was, “That's 
how things are in the kibbutz,” accom- 
panied by a tired shrug of the shoul- 
ders. Other common responses were, 
“What can you do?” and “What do 
you care?” When questioned about 
apparent low morale in their collec- 
tives, members usually reply with 
phrases like “The people dropped 
their arms,” “The people have been 
bent too much, until they broke,” “The 
people have lost their faith,” “The 
people are tired...” 


Low morale of the rank and file 
eventually led a number of collectives 
to adopt innovationist proposals in the 
sphere of distribution, including the 
“private account” system. An oldtimer 
explained how the change came about 
in his collective in these words: 


Several problems existed for some 
years in our settlement: the mahsan, 
the small provisions store, the kitchen, 
and, generally, the unhappiness of the 
women. For some years nothing was 
done. The discomforts rose, and with 
them, apathy. No new merbers came 
to add new blood to the community. 
A sense of fading and aging pervaded 
the whole group. Things came to a 
standstill. Ideological and organiza- 
tional issues were never discussed. No 
one believed that anything could or 
ever would be done. Then several of 
our old members returned from the 
army and organizational work abroad. 
Everyone felt that something had to 
be done. And suddenly, with a big 
bang, changes were voted through: the 
personal account system in the mahsan 
and in the small provisions store; im- 
provements in the kitchen and in the 
dining hall; a larger personal cash 
allowance. Immediately, things picked 
up. People showed a sudden interest 
in- the general meetings. Formerly, 
they’d never show up at the meetings, 
saying, “What’s the use? Nothing will 
be done, anyway.” Now they feel that 
things are moving. 


The news spread among other col- 
lectives through the grapevine and 


through informal discussions during 
nationwide meetings of mahsanayites. 
One remark made by a woman from 
one of the collectives which had in- 
troduced the new system was widely 
circulated. In response to a barrage 
of questions about the effect of the 
“private account” system, she told a 
meeting of mahsanayites, “I will be 
very frank. I admit, my slip is in 
tatters but, my friends, I have a new 
silk dress and I am happy!” The state- 
ment was ridiculed for its childish- 
ness, yet its defiance and its assertion 
of the desire for personal freedom 
found a sympathetic response among 
many people. On the other hand, 
rumors were circulated in the conser- 
vative collectives about the effect of 
the “private acount” system in the 
mahsan. They concerned the irrespon- 
sible planning of their wardrobes by 
individual members and asserted that 
women washed their clothes by hand 
in order to save on wear and tear, 
thus wasting the time which should 
be spent in the pursuit of common in- 
terests. 


It is not possible for me to give a 
definite answer as to the justifiability 
of the anxieties voiced by the conser- 
vatives about the dysfunctional effects 
of the new system to the group. When 
I left Israel in 1950, only five of the 
more than 200 settlements had intro- 
duced the new system, and this only 
within the preceding few years. The 
first year in which the system operated 
in a particular collective was a transi- 
tory period, because final adoption 
was always preceded by an “equaliza- 
tion drive” to provide all members 
with a complete set of garments in- 
cluded in the standard wardrobe. 


Nevertheless, some regularities of 
behavior under the new system could 
already be observed. I visited three 
collectives where the “private account” 
system had been introduced, one, two, 
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and three years before. In the latter 
two, these tendencies could be detec- 
ted: (a) Some items, such as under- 
wear, towels, and bed linen, were 
ordered in smaller quantities than 
previously, the difference being attri- 
butable both to the existence of an 
overstock and to the greater care 
members were now giving to their 
clothes. On the other hand, more 
“basic” garments were being ordered 
than would have been distributed 
under the previous system. For exam- 
ple, in one of the collectives, 30 
woolen dresses were ordered and re- 
ceived, compared with 5 previously; 
in the other, respective figures for the 
same item were 40 and 7, and 86 pairs 
of woolen trousers were ordered in 
place of the 8 previously allowed. 

(b) Members ordered better quality 
garments, such as those worn by well 
dressed people in the cities. Thus, men 
ordered woolen trousers instead of 
the usual heavy cotton ones. (c) Items 
not previously distributed at all were 
now ordered — bathrobes, woolen 
pajamas, large bath towels, men’s suits. 
(d) Idiosyncratic wishes of some 
members were reflected in the clothing 
orders. One mahsanayite told of a 
man who ordered six pairs of best 
quality heavy woolen socks, even 
though garments were always issued 
One at a time. (e) Men were trans- 
ferring part of their allowances to 
their wives. These patterns gave clear 
evidence of some of the shortcomings 


of the communal distribution system 
discussed above 


Experience with the “private ac- 
count” system also dispelled some of 
the prognoses made by conservatives. 
The problem of the “irresponsible” 
member was handled by a rule adopted 
in both communities that “big items” 
such as suits, dresses, and coats, which 
would exhaust a major part of the 
member's yearly allowance, could be 
ordered only toward the end of the 


fiscal year. Costly garments could be 
obtained by spreading the cost over 
the years. Furthermore, none of the 
other dysfunctional consequences pre- 
dicted by the conservatives seemed to 
have materialized. All three commu- 
nities were satisfied with the new 
system and were not considering 
reverting to the old one. In one of 
the collectives, 70 per cent of the 
members had originally voted for the 
new system. After the first trial year, 
the issue was again discussed and 
voted upon; this time, 85 per cent of 
the members voted to accept the new 
system on a permanent basis. 


The mahsanayites were pleased and 
willing to serve in their office indef- 
initely. On visiting the mahsans in 
those collectives, I was impressed by 
the relaxed atmosphere and the easy 
manner of the mahsanayites. This was 
in sharp contrast to the charged and 
uneasy atmosphere in the “conserva- 
tive” mahsans, where the mahsanayites 
were extremely reluctant to discuss 
mahsan problems with an outsider. 
The mahsanayites in the three collec- 
tives where the “private account” had 
been introduced were most eager to 
be interviewed.While no new prob- 
lems developed in the mahsans in 
these three collectives, the previous 
tensions, scenes, and open conflicts 
completely disappeared. It was felt 
that the over-all morale was higher, 
due to the disappearance of frustra- 
tion, strain, tensions, and grumbling. 


More and more settlements became 
interested in the new system of dis- 
tribution and sent special committees 
to visit the three settlements. As the 
committees reported on the effects of 
the change, the situation rapidly bégan 
to slip out of the conservative leaders’ 
control. The method of dealing with 
the situation varied from one federa- 
‘tion to another. In one of them, the 
Hever Hakvutzot (later called the 
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Yihud Hakvutzot v’'hakibbutzim) a 
free hand was given to member settle- 
ments in deciding whether to adopt 
the new system. The other two major 
federations, Hashomer Hatzair and 
Hakibbutz Hameuhad, have not al- 
lowed its introduction into their mem- 
ber settlements, and both have passed 
resolutions to the effect that the “pri- 
vate account” system is “contrary to 
the basic principles of the collective 
movement.” Both these federations 
are making vigorous efforts to reduce 
strain in the distributive system and 
to satisfy popular demands for a 
higher standard of living, but within 
the framework of the existing system. 
Efforts are also being made to control 
deviant behavior and to “equalize” 
personal possessions by providing 
those members who are “less lucky,” 
with items of clothing and furniture 
which others have acquired through 
their families or other connections 
with the outside society. Still other 
efforts are being made in the direction 
of better ideological indoctrination 
through lectures, seminars, and the 
mass media. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The process of institutional adap- 
tation in communal consumption has 
been illustrated by the developments 
in the distribution of clothing. Two 
main sources of pressures have been 
described, which eventually led to mo- 
dification of the original distributive 
system. One source of pressure derived 
from shifts in motivations from a 
comparatively monolithic system of 
common goals, pursued at the expense 
of differentiated personal goals, to a 
more diversified system in which per- 
sonal goals became increasingly more 
important, finding expression in the 
form of a desire for a higher standard 
of living and for a larger sphere of 
freedom in selecting consumer goods 
to suit personal tastes. This shift in 


motivations was, in turn, traced to 
certain changes outside the kibbutz — 
specifically, the fragmentation of the 
prestige monopoly originally accorded 
almost exclusively to pioneers in the 
kibbutz but, as the Jewish community 
grew and its functions multiplied and 
became differentiated, eventually di- 
rected also to other sectors. The 
shrinking of the high prestige of 
the kibbutz entailed loss of sup- 
ports and rewards to kibbutz mem- 
bers, which they originally derived 
through their identification with the 
kibbutz and its highly regarded sys- 
tem of values. Another source of the 
shift in motivations was traced to the 
“natural” differentiation of interests 
and values that accompany individual 
growth and maturation and the 
achievement of financial security by 
the group. These changes made a 
strong impact on the kibbutz commu- 
nity, whose standards and values had 
been set by young people in conditions 
of extreme poverty. 


The second source of strain in com- 
munal consumption derived from 
inadequate provisions for effective 
socialization of members into their 
new social roles and for effective con- 
trol of manifest signs of tensions in 
the distributive system and of grossly 
deviant behavior. These shortcomings 
were, of course, partly due to inex- 
perience of the young settlers and to 
the extremely difficult conditions un- 
der which the new society was forged. 
But these shortcomings were also con- 
ditioned by certain secondary values 
and biases which prevented the appli- 
cation of rational remedies when 
strain and tension in the distribution 
of consumer goods became evident. 
One of these secondary values was a 
strong feeling against formalization of 
institutional relations among kibbutz 
members. Another was a disdainful 
attitude to consumption in general, 
as opposed to the glorification of 








income-producing activities. The 
strength and persistence of those two 
values cannot be derived from the 
basic idealogy of communal life. 
Rather, those values persisted because, 
while highly dysfunctional to the as- 
pects of communal life under discus- 
sion, they are highly functional to other 
important aspects of communal life. 
Informality helps maintain the image 
of a kibbutz as a big family: ideally 
the communal dining hall must play 
the function of one’s own kitchen; the 
mahsanayite, the function of the 
mother of the family, etc. The dis- 
dainful attitude to consumption in 
general is functional to the income 
producing activities of the group, al- 
lowing for the allocation of the major 
share of the group’s energy to the 
communal farm and workshops. 


The difficulties in the distribution 
of clothing led to two types of 
changes. One, the “revisionist” change 
to the “private account” system, evades 
the difficulties by transferring respon- 
sibility and decision-making from the 
group (represented by the mahsa- 
nayite) to the individuals. Another, 
less drastic on the surface but perhaps 
equally important in its implications 
(and also much more difficult). is the 
“conservative” way: eliminating strain 
and tension and increasing satisfaction 
by raising the general standard of con- 
sumption, equalizing possessions, for- 
malizing members’ rights as well as 
relations between members and dis- 
tributive officers, and imposing more 
effective sanctions on deviant be- 
havior. While this method meets some 
of the dissatisfactions, it does not face 
the growing desire for more freedom 
of choice and more power of decision 
in matters of personal consumption. 
The collectives which chose this 
second way of dealing with the diff- 
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culty tended also to intensify their 
efforts at ideological indoctrination; 
they hope to keep personal interests 
in check by developing common in- 
terests and providing emotional re- 
wards that spring from identification 
with those common interests. 


Which way of handing these and 
other aspects of the internal crisis in 
the kibbutz movement will prove 
more successful, only the future will 
tell. Certainly the success of the “con- 
servatives” depends on how seriously 
they face the internal sources of 
strain in collective institutions and 
how responsive they can be to the 
real, felt needs of the mature members 
of the kibbutz. 
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DEMOCRACY AND COLLECTIVISM IN THE KIBBUTZ 


RICHARD D. SCHWARTZ 
Department of Sociology, Yale Unwersity 


In discussions of Marxist ideology, 
the dream of communist democracy 
lhas aroused vigorous controversy. 
Lenin’s classic statement (7) asserts 
that the rights supposedly enjoyed 
under bourgeois democracy can only 
be extended to the entire population 
when there is common ownership of 
the means of production. On the 
other hand, proponents of free enter- 
prise typically contend chat true de- 
mocracy cannot exist without private 
property. Between these two extremes 
stands a third view, to the effect that 
democracy can but need not flourish 
without private property. By examin- 
ing the political system of a collective 
society, we may be in a better position 
to choose among these opposing posi- 
tions. 


Israel's Kibbutzim should yield use- 
ful though not conclusive evidence as 
to the effect of a collective economy 
on democracy. The settlements, it 
should be remembered, were built 
under unique historical circumstances 
by a highly selected group of worker- 
intellectuals. They exist within a lar- 
ger society whose economy is an un- 
usual mixture of syndicaljst, state so- 
cialist, and capitalist arrangements. 
To generalize freely from them to all 
collective societies would accordingly 
be unwise. Nevertheless, if a collec- 
tive economy generates forces either 
for or against political democracy this 
should be evident in the kibbutzim. 


Our data are drawn from a compar- 
ative study of two Israeli settlements: 
Orah, a collective Kvutza (or kib- 
butz), and Tamim, a small-holders’ 
Moshav.* The two were matched in 
regard to size, age, geographical re- 
gion, area, type of farming, national 
political affiliation, religious attitude, 


and ethnic origin. (12) They differed 
én economic organization, the kvutza 
being fully collective in production 
and consumption (14), the moshav 
being based on private farms which 
participated in producer, marketing, 
and consumer cooperatives. (2) Do- 
mestically, the economy of the kvutza 
closely approximates the state of com- 
munism envisioned by Marx and 
Lenin. The means of production are 
owned by the members in common. 
Labor is supplied by all able-bodied 
residents “according to their ability.” 
Consumption of the fruits of labor js 
“according to need” or, when differ- 
ential need is not recognized, equal. 


Both communities accept the prin- 
ciple of political democracy. Each 
vests top authority in the General As- 
sembly both formally in jts written 
constitution (2, 11) and to a large 
extent in practice as well. The Gen- 
eral Assembly is composed of all adult 
members of the community and most 
decisions are made by a majority of 
all members present at a given meet- 
ing. Membership and thus suffrage 
are more nearly universal in the kvutza 
than in the moshav. The moshav gives 
voting membership to all of the farm- 
ers and their wives, but withholds it 
from the service workers who consti- 
tute roughly one-third of the popu- 
lation. In the kvutza almost 
adults who have been resident for 





*Field work was carried out in 1949-50 
under a Research Training Fellowship 
from the Social Science Research Council 
and a Sterling Predoctoral Fellowship from 
Yale. Most of these results are reported 
in my dissertation, Institutional Consist- 
ency in a Collective Society, Yale, 1952, 
done under the direction of Maurice R. 
Davie. Professor Davie’s advice in the 
preparation of these materials is greatly 
appreciated. 
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more than two years become members. 
In Orah, with 140 members, only 
three long-time residents were not 
members. These included a school- 
teacher and a carpenter, both of whom 
eventually left, and a veteran member 
who persistently refused to join. 


Membership in the kvutza is at- 
tained by one of two main routes. 
Children brought up in Orah are auto- 
matically made members after their 
eighteenth birthday. All other candi- 
dates must first be accepted by the 
kvutza for trial membership. After a 
period of six months they may re- 
quest admission to full membership. 
Their applications are passed by the 
Economic Council to the Assembly, 
wherein a two-thirds vote of those 
present is necessary for admission. 


During the early years of the kvutza 
great care was taken in the selection 
of new members. Every effort was 
made to determine their suitability 
for the collective way of life before 
they were admitted to full member- 
ship. Recently, with the felt necessity 
of absorbing large numbers of immi- 
grants, there has been a relaxation of 
entrance requirements. Also contrib- 
uting to this relaxation is the fact that 
as the kvutza grew in size, its mem- 
bers became somewhat less homo- 
geneous. It has become increasingly 
difficult to demand the rejection of a 
candidate on the grounds that he dif- 
fered in his ideas or behavior from the 
members of the kvutza, since some of 
the members were likely to deviate in 
the same way. 


Nevertheless, the range of possible 
differences among members is limited 
by recruitment policies. New mem- 
bers must accept the basic ideas of col- 
lective living, but this is largely en- 
sured by the process of self-selection. 
National loyalty, while seldom an 
issue, appears to be an implicitly ac- 
cepted criterion. In a dramatic de- 
bate, Orah rejected the application of 
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a non-Jewish German (who had ap- 
plied together with his Jewish wife) 
on grounds that he might have been a 
Nazi. Explaining why he had finally 
voted against acceptance, one member 
said: 

After all, it is not as if we are deny- 
ing him access to our country. He can 
go to a city where he will be bothered 
by no one. Here we live in too close 


proximity to stand the suspicion which 
his presence would arouse. 


Recruitment practices also ensure 
consensus in Orah on national po- 
litical matters. Outside organizations 
and local officials join forces in steer- 
ing left-wing socialists to settlements 
where they will find like-minded com- 
rades. As a result only three members 
of Orah follow the left-socialist Mapam 
party and they are very discreet in 
the expression of their views. In 
other kibbutzim, an even division in 
political affiliation has led to violent 
conflict and occasionally to mass ex- 
change of populations. By contrast, 
the moshav absorbs people of diverse 
political background more easily. It 
is not unusual to find a moshav whose 
members include representatives of 
the entire political spectrum, from 
Communist Red to orthodox black. 
(9) Though this may lead to personal 
and political clashes, it does not ap- 
pear to disturb the economic balance 
of the moshav. 


Since Orah’s members agree on na- 
tional political matters, the issues 
which it debates are largely limited to 
internal questions. Nevertheless these 
issues are sufficient in number and 
complexity to sustain a very active 
political life. 


THE CONTENT OF POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 


Political activities in the kvutza 
cover a comparatively wide range for 
two main reasons: the budgetary re- 
sponsibilities in the collective economy 





a. 
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are broader and the Assembly has the 
task of legislating for a revolutionary 
culture. 


Both Assemblies debate and adopt 
their respective budgets, but the 
budgets differ greatly in scope. The 
moshav supervises only the purchase 
of certain limited capital goods, such 
as cooperatively used tractors, and the 
construction of some public facilities, 
such as roads and schools. For these 
it must raise taxes from the members, 
an activity which is unnecessary in the 
property-less kvutza. The moshav 
leaves to the individual the purchase 
of most goods for production and con- 
sumption, although it supervises the 
cooperative store from which they are 
usually bought. Detailed day to day 
decisions as to the use of resources 
and labor rest more heavily on the 
individual moshav member than on 
his kvutza counterpart. The kvutza, 
by contrast, assumes responsibility for 
the purchase or construction of all 
capital goods, the management of 
production, and the distribution of 
products for consumption. Accord- 
ingly, any activity which requires the 
expenditure of wealth or work time 
must be approved by the community 
as a whole. The kvutza must therefore 
decide such diverse matters as whether 
students should be sent to college for 
further education, how many “baby 
sitters” are needed in the nurseries, 
and whether to permit private tea- 
kettles in the rooms. Problems of this 
sort, which are raised continually be- 
fore the kvutza Assembly, seldom if 
ever come into the political life of the 
moshav. 


The reasons for kvutza concern 
with advanced education follow from 
the collectivization of all property. In 
the moshav a family sometimes 
gathers enough money to send a young 
student to the University or to a 
scientific school In the kvutza, where 
twenty dollars is the total yearly allow- 


ance of each adult, it is impossible for 
a family to finance education inde- 
pendently. 


Moreover, even if enough money 
were available through saving, schol- 
arship, or gift, the student would not 
be permitted to attend school without 
kvutza approval. As long as he is an 
able-bodied member he is expected to 
spend his energies at the direction of 
the community. Thus, many members 
fought bitterly against granting per- 
mission to a youth to study automo- 
bile mechanics in America even 
though it would cost the kvutza noth- 
ing. He was to accompany his mother 
who was being sent there as a lecturer 
by the Zionist movement and his trip 
was to have been entirely supported 
by the organization. The opposing 
members considered such an arrange- 
ment 00 be “against all the principles 
of the kvutza”, since it meant that a 
child would benefit from his parent's 
position. 

A further factor contributing to the 
economic interest of the kvutza in 
higher education is the value to the 
communjty of a particular type of 
training. Thus, during the period of 
research, one young man was sent to 
the Technion at Haifa to study elec- 
trical engineering, another to the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem to study 
biology, and three young women were 
given training in nursery and ele- 
mentary teaching. Since the kvutza 
expected such students to return to 
Orah and use the skills they had ac- 
quired, funds for their education rep- 
resented an economic investment. The 
moshav would be less likely to under- 
write educational training. There 


would be no profit in such an ar- 
rangement because the moshav must 
pay a teacher or electrician whether or 
not it contributed to his training. 
The interest of the kvutza in baby- 
sitting also stems from budgetary con- 
siderations. This is one of the many 
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tasks now undertaken by the kvutza 
as a whole. With so many children 
sleeping in separate collective nurs- 
eries, it became necessary to find 
enough night-long attendants to en- 
sure safety. Under an early arrange- 
ment parents of the children in a par- 
ticular building took turns at sleeping 
in the nurseries, but this practice was 
criticized because untrained parents 
were not adept at child care and be- 
cause the task impaired their daytime 
work efficiency. The General Assem- 
bly therefore directed that nursery 
tending be added to the Work Assign- 
ment list and that it be considered a 
job for which qualified personnel were 
to be chosen. The decision meant that 
labor time, the property of the kvutza, 
was to be allocated in a new way. In 
the moshav, by contrast, baby sitting 
was completely outside the interest of 
the community as a whole. Any deci- 
sions regarding it were handled by the 
family or by informal arrangements 
among families. 


Finally, the issue of whether to per- 
mit private teakettles was, as noted 
elsewhere (13), a matter of great im- 
portance to the kvutza, both econom- 
ically and ideologically. The real con- 
cern centered around the dangers of 
inequality and separateness in con- 
sumption, but the arguments raised in 
debate included the contention that 
teakettles would represent a drain on 
the scarce and expensive supply of 
electricity and that purchase of elec- 
tric kettles for each room would be an 
unnecessary expense for the kvutza. 
In the moshav, such issues would 
never arise. Accepting the family as 
the basic social unit, moshav ideology 
does not demand community inter- 
action to the same extent as the kvutza. 
With private earning and consump- 
tion, it is of no economic concern to 
the moshav whether the family buys 
no teakettles or ten teakettles. Unless 
this resulted in an excessive use of 


electricity, and therefore a reduction 
in the limited supply available to 
others, the moshav would not take a 
stand on the matter. 


These instances should illustrate the 
general proposition that public spend- 
ing, a major concern of the General 
Assembly in both communities, brings 
to political attention a much wider 
range of issues in the kvutza than in 
the moshav. 


Also contributing to kvutza politi- 
cal activity is the fact that the kvutza 
represents a more radical departure 
from traditional culture than does the 
moshav. The culture of the past pro- 
vides many solutions for the moshav 
but few for the kvutza. 


Schooling, for example, is supported 
by the moshav in the traditional man- 
ner. A principal and teachers are 
employed, provided with classrooms 
and teaching materials, and expected 
to proceed within the accepted frame- 
work. In the kvutza, by contrast, 
schooling raises many new problems. 
The community must try to find 
teachers who will become members or 
members who will become teachers. 
It must decide such questions as how 
much teaching should constitute a 
day's work and whether member 
teachers should be granted a right, 
which they eagerly seek, to be rotated 
from time to time to other more pres- 
tigeful jobs in the economy. 


Some questions arjsing from collec- 
tive living become unexpectedly com- 
plicated. Who, for instance, should 
pay fines incurred by kvutza truck 
drivers? This issue was posed to the 
Assembly by the Treasurer who, after 
paying several fines, suggested that 
the individual dniver pay for his own 
negligence in the future. To the latter 
suggestion two drivers who had re- 
cently been fined took violent excep- 
tion. Said one: 
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How would such a procedure fit with 
our collective principles? I received my 
summons in the course of carrying out 
my duties. I picked up too many mem- 
bers who were walking home from work. 
Certainly it was a mistake, but since 
when does a worker pay for his mis- 
takes out of his allowance money? Does 
a waiter pay for a dish he breaks? Do 
you, Israel [the Treasurer], pay when 
you make a faulty purchase? Then why 
should we be any more responsible for 
our mistakes? 


After a lengthy ideological debate, 
this question was decided in favor of 
the truck drivers. Although the issue 
is phrased in economic terms, budg- 
etary considerations appeared far less 
important than the problem of trans- 
lating ideological principles into a 
cultural norm. 


The purpose of these examples has 
been to illustrate the scope of kvutza 
political activity and to show the 
reasons for it. Of the two factors con- 
tributing to the unusual range of 
issues, One may prove to be temporary. 
Presumably as time goes on, the 
kvutza will tend to develop its own 
cultural traditions. As a result, it may 
be unnecessary for the Assembly to 
debate at length so many detailed 
“questions of principle.” 


On the other hand, it seems likely 
that the broad economic responsibility 
of the kvutza will continue to throw 
a heavy burden on the political sys- 
tem. This relationship is built into 
the collective economy. 


Nothing in our data demonstrates 
that such issues must be dealt with by 
a democratic political system. But the 
evidence does seem to show that they 
can be regularly brought before a dem- 
ocratic Assembly, and resolved there. 
Looking behind this formal arrange- 
ment, we may now inquire into the 
degree of actual participation in the 
making of political decisions by kvutza 
members. 


POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


In terms of actual participation, 
kvutza politics fall short of the ideal 
of completé €quality. Nevertheless, as 
can be seen in the ensuing descrip- 
tion of Orah, the formal machinery 
provides opportunities for full partici- 
pation and substantial use is made of 
these opportunities. 


Because kvutza politics cover a wide 
range of questions, Assembly meet- 
ings are held at least once, frequently 
twice, and sometimes three times a 
week. Meetings of Orah’s Assembly 
are attended by thirty to fifty percent 
of all voting members, a rather high 
proportion for the kibbutzim. ~At- 
tendance is increased by the appear- 
ance of important items on the agenda, 
which is regularly posted on the bul- 
letin board during the preceding day. 
The beginning of the Assembly jis 
announced by the sounding of a huge 
bell which can be heard throughout 
the settlement. When the members 
have settled themselves in groups of 
two or three at the tables in the col- 
lective dining hall, the presiding offi- 
cer, elected annually by the Assembly, 
takes over. 


In Orah, the presiding officer hap- 
penédalso-to be the Economic €o- 
ordinator, the top administrative post 
of the economy. It was his practice to 
introduce each agenda item with a de- 
tailed explanation. Though his mani- 
fest function was to clarify each issue 
so as to permit the fullest possible 
discussion and deliberation, he fre- 
quently felt it necessary as Economic 
Coordinator to state his own position 
as well. He sometimes confused his 
two roles, supporting his own point of 
view by his manner of phrasing reso- 
lutions, timing votes, and gavelling 
down opposition. He was criticized 
on such occasions by many members, 
who privately promised each other 
not to reelect him the following year. 
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By and large, however, the discus- 
sions of the General Assembly are not 
dominated by the presiding officer. 
Some issues of vital concern to the 
kvutza, such as the teakettle question, 
can evoke expressions of opinion by 
as many as twenty-five members but 
usually the number of speakers is 
limited by the demands of time. On 
any given issue opinions tend to be 
expressed by those who are considered 
experts on the question. Some mem- 
bers are considered experts on every- 
thing and speak accordingly. 


In general, managers speak far 





more at the General Assembly than 





ordinary workers.* Though seats are 
chosen informally, the managers usu- 
ally sit nearest the presiding officer's 
table. Ordinary workers sit toward 
the back of the hall or near the tea 
samovar in the corridor between the 
kitchen and the dining hall in which 
the Assembly is held. (1, p. 221). 


When a manager speaks he is accorded. 


4_degree of attention nm not generally 
giv wi tend- 
cow talk eches makes 
expression difficult for poor speakers 
and for persons who are not highly 
respected. Because they are not lis- 
tened to carefully, many members sel- 
dom or never speak before the _As- 
sembly. New members are not likely 
to speak or, if they do, to receive a 
full hearing. Occasionally caustic stage 
whispers are heard during the speech 
of a new member, such as: 
Uh, huh, Aren’t you the wise one 
though . . . Six months a member, and 
you are telling us about the “essence of 
collective living.” 
Women in particular, with the excep- 
tion of a few service managers, sit 
silently through the meetings, listen- 
ing and knitting. 

Some non-speakers rationalize their 
silence, as this woman did: 





*For a discussion of the distinction be- 
tween managers and others, see Rosenfeld. 
(10) 
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I usually find that my point of view is 
pretty well expressed by others. To- 
night, for example, Arieh said all I would 
have wanted to say better than I could 
have. So I just voted for the resolution 
he presented. 


With others, it can be a source of 
continuing frustration. Listing some 
of the major causes of discontent in 
the kvutza, one man said: 


You know, not all people can express 
themselves equally well. A man may 
have a perfectly justified demand but if 
his tongue gets twisted when he’s speak- 
ing for it, people ignore him or laugh at 
him. That’s the kind of person we ought 
to give extra consideration to, but we 
don’t. 


Several other factors contribute to 
the greater political activity of the 
managers, They have greater skill in 
public speaking, if for no other reason 
than that they practice it more fre- 
quently. They carry over from their 
economic positions power and prestige 
which cause people to listen to them 
with greater respect than is given to 
ordinary workers. Frequently their 
effectiveness in their own economic 
branch is so great that their recom- 
mendations regarding it are approved 
without opposition. When the man- 
agers as a group agree on a measure, 
its passage is almost certain. Not a_ 
single decision was taken during the the 


Besog Ot chia —resentch_sgainst_the 
united opposition of the managerial 
group. 

The relation between economic 
power and political influence stems 
primarily from the fact that most de- 
cisions have a heavily economic con- 
tent. The amas Tacoes * which make 
‘for Concentration of responsibility in 
the economy (10) tend, therefore, 
to demand it even in the General 
Assembly. The situation in the econ- 
omy is well described by Landshut: 


The progressive developm€nt of each 
branch calls more and more for skill, 
experience, and specialized knowledge. 








The comprehensive and ramified eco- 
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nomic structure of such a big concern 
requires from those responsible for its 
management, skilled supervision, bal- 
anced financing, knowledge of market- 
ing conditions, and many other factors 
upon which proseperity depends. Un- 
less a member of a settlement has ac- 
quired the necessary knowledge of all 
these matters through practical experi- 
ence, he would be helpless if entrusted 
with a managerial post in such a con- 
cern. Even regular attendance at meet- 
ings at which the facts and figures are 
submitted, is of little use; and the ordi- 
nary member working in the fields, will 
hardly be able to keep himself in- 
formed of all the intricacies of the daily 
routine work of general management. 
Thus, with the growth of the settle- 
ment. both in members and in its eco- 
nomic structure, a limited number of 
initiates emerge naturally ... [As a con- 
sequence] the general management be- 
comes a kind of bureaucracy, which re- 
cruits from the ranks of a small, but 
specialized, number of members. (6, pp. 
51-52) 


Because of the development of a small 
managerial group, Landshut goes on 
to say, there tends to be a correspond- 
ing concentration of decision-making 


power within the General Assembly 
as well: 


Self-government is then based entirely 
on a vote of confidence [by] the General 
Meeting, without the majority of mem- 
bers being in a position to draw for 
themselves a real picture of the suitability 
of all the decisions. The original idea 
of self-government, in the sense that 
each member participates actively in the 
general affairs of the settlement, is, there- 
fore, practicable only in a very limited 
community. (6, p. 52) 








Much evidence indicates that direct 
government by the General Assembly 
is inversely proportional to the size 
of the kvutza. Ben-Shalom points out 
that: 








The larger the number [of members] 
the less use is madé Of the general as- 


sembly. Responsibilities are shifted here 
to the Commitises oF The “exetiltive 
bodies within the collective. Whether 
such a development .. . can be recon- 
ciled with the principles of kibbutz 
democracy is a moot point ... (1, 
p. 225) eee 
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Despite this danger, he declares that 
expansion is necessary for economic 
reasons: 


While it is true that in a small kvutza 
of 40-60 members, it is easier to main- 
tain democratic principles to their fullest 
extent, on the other hand, such a col- 

\ lective cannot develop an effective eco- 
nomic status. (1, p. 229) 


The very large kibbutzim seem to 
substantiate this point. Having ex- 
panded to over 500 members, they are 
the source of the worst complaints 
concerning non-participation of mem- 
bers in political life. As a member of 
one large kibbutz put it: 


We have reached the danger point. 
When the bell rings for General As- 
sembly, more members leave the dining 
hall than come in. Why shouldn’t they? 
They wouldn’t get a chance to say any- 
thing anyway. 


The relative effectiveness of democ- 
racy in Orah is undoubtedly due in 
part to its limited size. As long as this 
is compatible with economic efficiency, 
members want to keep the kvutza 
small as a matter of principle. 


The economy also tends to reduce 
political participation by the heavy 





demands which it makes on the energy 
of members. Ben-Shalom refers, for 
example, to a friend who was usually 
very active in General Assembly affairs 
in his kibbutz. During a period of 
heavy work he stopped attending 
meetings altogether, explaining: 


I often find it to difficult to be a 
worker and at the same time a member 
of parliament. (1, p. 223) 


Since most managers rarely exhaust 
themselves physically, they have more 
energy to participate in Assembly 
deliberations. 


In some ways, then, the economy 
makes for inequality in the exercise 
of political power. Increase_in_size, 
necessary for economic efficiency and 
encouraged by collective organization, 
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78 Produces a concentration of knowl- 
py es 
of managers. Since most 

Joie ak she General Assembly are 
economic ones, managers are cansid- 
ered most capable of predicting their 
effects, Having learned to accept the 
word of the expert in economic af- 
fairs, ordinary members tend to rely 
on expert advice even when con- 
fronted with non-economic decisions. 





If these were the only determinants, 
decisions now made by the General 
Assembly might be largely entrusted 
to the managers, but other factors 
militate against a government by ex- 
perts. Orah’s General Assembly at- 
tracts large numbers of members be- 
cause it is interesting and important 
to them. Despite the weekly news- 
paper published in Orah, the Assem- 
bly continues to be the fastest, easiest, 
and most complete source of formal 
news about events in the kvutza. Since 
there is little to draw a member to his 
room, the meetings of the Assembly 
are attractive by contrast. 


Most important is the feeling of 
participation which the General As- 
sembly gives to members. Even though 
a member does not speak on a par- 
ticular issue, he may enjoy listening 
to arguments, voting, and seeing his 
vote make a difference in the decision. 
For the member who otherwise has 
few opportunities to make decisions, 
the Assembly provides a realistic feel- 
ing of power. Ideological goals of 
equality and self-fulfillment, thwarted 
at work by the demand for economic 
effectiveness, find some fulfillment in 
political participation 


In comparison with most other 
systems of government, the kvutza 
General Assembly permits an extra- 
ordinary degree of expression to its 
members. The give-and-take of a 
hotly contested debate can be an ex- 
tremely dramatic demonstration of de- 
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mocracy in action. Since the number 
is small in a kvutza such as Orah, a 
relatively high proportion of those 
eligible can and do participate in week 
to week legislation. Members may 
complain of poor attendance (“If 
only as many people attended Assem- 
bly meetings as come to see the mov- 
ing pictures.”) but this apparently 
represents an attempt to increase par- 
ticipation and indicates a high level 
of aspiration for it. 


An attempt is made to broaden 
participation in the committees as 
well. The committees winnow down 
the issues in a given field so that t hey 
can be presented no the Assembly in 
manageable form. Because the vol- 
ume of public “business is so great, 
many committees are required for the 
task. The Economic Council has juris- 
diction not only over production and 
services but also over some issues of 
extreme importance to the kvutza, 
such as military service. The Members’ 
Committee is concerned with prob- 
lems of individual needs, material and 
social An Education Committee 
handles questions raised by the nursery 
and school. Rooms are assigned to 
guests and newlyweds by a woman 
drawn from the Housing Committee. 
There is a Planning Committee whose 
concern is the construction of new 
buildings and roads. The Cultural 
Committee arranges for performances, 
public ceremonjes, and the acquisition 
of reading matter. A special commit- 
tee supervises Work Assignment and 
helps lay out a long-range program 
for the use of the labor force. 





There is, finally, a Nominating 
Committee, elected by the Assembly, 
which must propose a slate of candi- 
dates for committee membership and 
other positions. Its selections are usu- 
ally approved by the Assembly with- 
out serious opposition. Such com- 
plaints as are raised against the nom- 
inations generally relate to sociolo- 
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gical rather than personal character- 
istics of the candidates. For example, 
nominations for the Members’ Com- 
mittee were opposed on the ground 
that too many of the slate were 
young, and that people with greater 
experience would be needed. In poli- 
tically divided kibbutzim, political 
affiliation is, of course, a major source 
of argument, a problem which is 
avoided by Orah’s consensus on na- 
tional politics. 

Taken together with the many other 
activities of kvutza life, committee 
work can become a drain on the time 
and energy of the members. It is 
therefore necessary that the burden be 
distributed. Everyone gets a chance 
to participate in committee work, al- 
though” in “practice “the _ managerial 
Neverthete3s, the committees are 
known to be a source of Tittle power 
and prestige, unless they affect such 
vital matters as the allocation of per- 
sonnel. 





In general the moshav relies less on 
its General Assembly than does the 
kvutza. The moshav Assembly meets 
less frequently, usually fortnightly 
and rarely more than once a week. 
Attendance at these meetings runs 
from twenty to fifty percent of the 
voting members, but as noted moshav 
membership includes a smaller pro- 
portion of the adult population. Issues 
are not so hotly debated in the moshav 
Assembly, which generally gives the 
impression of a somewhat perfunctory 
ritual. Occasionally, however, a mat- 
ter of great imterest does arouse the 
participants to interest and eloquence 
fully matching that of the kvutza. 


The moshav, which chooses its com- 
mittees in much the same way as the 
kvutza, assigns them a more signifi- 
cant role in the governmental process. 
Perhaps this reflects a tendency to 
work in small groups compared with 
the kvtuza’s characteristic emphasis on 
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the community as the unit of action. 
At any rate, many more questions are 
referred to committees for recom- 
mendations and decisions in the 
moshav. For instance, the Judiciary 
Committee of the moshav, a panel 
of seven, is entrusted with enunciating 
the local law and passing judgment on 
offenders, a function reserved for the 
Assembly in the kvutza. (13) 


Moshav committees also perform 
some of the tasks which are assigned 
to economic branches in the kvutza. 
Thus Tamim has three-to-five-man 
committees for Mutual Aid, the Ex- 
pansion of the Moshav, Cooperative 
Purchase, Cooperative Sale, and In- 
spection. It has a committee on water 
use and one on each type of produc- 
tion including committees on poul- 
try, dairy cattle, vegetable gardens, 
fruit trees, and field crops. Other com- 
mittees correspond in name and work 
to those of the kvutza such as the Cul- 
tural Committee and che Education 
Committee. Superior to all is the 
Moshav Council which is the execu- 
tive body of the moshav. Though its 
scope is more limited, it has at least 
as much power within its sphere as 
has the corresponding Economic 
Council of the kvutza. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These data indicate, to the writer 
at_least, that-on— 
democracy operates effectively in the 
_kvutza. A wide variety of issues are 
“brought before the General Assembly 
for resolution through debate and 
ballot. In this process, the managerial 
group exerts disproportionate influ- 
ence, but ordinary members are free 
to_express_ themselves. Participation 
in the Assembly, which is more im- 
portant than the committees, is fre- 
quent and comparatively pervasive. 














If one decides that the kvutza meas- 
ures up to the criteria of democracy, 
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what conclusions follow from this? 
We can rule out the extreme proposi- 
tion that collectivization of property 
is entirely incompatible with democ- 
racy. If this were the case, we would 
expect to find at least a tendency 
coward a non-democratic system. In- 
stead we find that the kvutza has 
maintained a substantial degree of 
democracy; in comparison with the 
neighboring moshav, it appears to be 
at least as democratic in practice as 
well as theory. 


Can we conclude that collectivism 
inevitably produces democracy? Our 
findings would have to be supple- 
mented by the examination of a num- 
ber of different types of collectives 
before we could justify the conclusion 
on a purely correlational basis. It 
certainly would be unwise to general- 
ize from the kibbutzim alone, since 
their democracy may be as readily 
attributable to Jewish culture and 
Zionist ideology as to the collective 
economic form. 


Another approach to the question 
would be through an analysis of the 
process by which the collective econ- 
omy affects political institutions. If 
it could be shown that the collective 
economy strongly exerts exclusively 
pro-democratic influences, we would 
lean toward the thesis that collectiv- 
ism jis sufficient to produce democracy. 
From the evidence which has been 
examined, this does not seem to be 
the case. On the one hand, it is cer- 
tainly true that the economic system 
requires a high degree of solidarity 
which in the kvutza depends on the 
members’ belief that they are ulti- 
mately in control of the economic 
decisions affecting every aspect of 
their lives. Collectives organized along 
non-democratic lines in Palestine ap- 
pear to have faltered for precisely this 
reason. (3) On the other hand, the 
economy contributes to the develop- 
ment of a managerial stratum which 
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enjoys far greater power and prestige 
than the ordinary workers. At Present, 


le ne 
with the approval and under che 
control of the General Assembly, but 
there are signs of strain in this ar- 
rangement. If the trend toward in- 
creased managerial power continues, 
this feature of the collective economy 
may pose a serious threat to the effec- 
tiveness of kvutza democracy. Thus 
the collective economy seems to work 
simultaneously for and against full 
democracy. 





Our evidence tends to support the 
belief that democracy cam exist in a 
collective society. We have no basis 
for going farther and saying, as Lenin 
did, that collectivism necessarily pro- 
duces a greater degree of democracy. 
Neither have we much basis, however, 
for rejecting this hypothesis. Before 
a conclusive test is possible we shall 
need more extensive and more rigor- 
ous data than are presently available. 
To get the necessary information will 
require the attention of competent 
social scientists who consider the ques- 
tion legitimate and important. 
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Of the half dozen or so new rural 
settlement forms developed by the 
Jewish immigrants to Palestine-Israel, 
none has gripped the imagination and 
interest of observers as has the kib- 
butz, the communal settlement. 


The reason for this is not difficult 
to find. Among all the rural settle- 
ment-forms, the kibbutz constitutes 
the most radical departure from the 
traditional village-society of both new 
ways of life evolved in the old-new 
homeland of the Jewish people. It 
represents the most uncompromising 
translation into reality of a definite 
ideology. It is the most heavily laden 
with emotional overtones, and the 
most fully endowed with prestige and 
status attributes. 


In addition to these, it is a historical 


fact that the kibbutz movement ful- 
filled crucial tasks in the early period 
of the development of the Yishuv 
(the Jewish community in Palestine) ; 
it led to the establishment of agricul- 
tural settlements in regions not acces- 
sible to private initiative; it chan- 
nelled into rural life, and specifically 
into agricultural activity, the cream of 
the early pioneer immigrants; and it 
raised the Jewish return to Palestine 
above the level of a mere ethnic re- 
construction to the higher plane of 
the realization of old prophetic visions 
of an equal, just, and ideal social 
order. 


The attraction the kibbutz move- 
ment had for the Yishuv was expressed 
in the pride with which it was looked 
upon by all layers of society; in the 
tacit and often overt recognition that 
to be a member of a kibbutz meant 
to be a sort of super-Zionist; and in 
the disproportionately great share 
accorded the kibbutzim in the ac- 
counts and reports of the economic, 
social and cultural achievements of the 
Yishuv presented to world Jewry and 
the world at large. 


Outsiders, foreign visitors and stu- 
dents of society and economics, were 
fascinated by the kibbutz for the same 
reasons which made it the pride of 
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the Yishuv. Here was a type of society 
established by socialist idealists and 
supported by capitalists, a movement 
the mere size of which lifted it out 
of the realm of utopian small-scale 
experiments, a sector within a new 
nation-in-the-making, different from 
the rest, yet fitting into them organ- 
ically. Here was communal living 
which the passing of years has proved 
practicable, a new order in which 
money was unknown internally 
but which, at the same time, knew well 
how to take care of its interests in a 
competitive capitalistic society. Here 
were, in addition, Jews, sons of many 
generations of towndwellers, of small 
tradesmen, merchants, peddlars and 
intellectuals, who consciously set out 
to re-make themselves into peasants, 
—a new type of peasants, to be sure, 
one which continues to pursue intel- 
lectual interests and which bases its 
life on the principle of egalitarian 
sharing and communal living. 


One of the results of the interest 
which centered on the kibbutz both 
in the country and from abroad was 
a considerable amount of literary and 
scholarly output dealing with the 
kibbutz — considerable, that is, com- 
pared to the paucity of literature 
devoted to other forms of rural settle- 
ment in Palestine—Israel. Articles, 
pamphlets, and even sizable books 
discussing the kibbutz began to 
appear, in Hebrew and other tongues, 
not very long after the foundation of 
the first kibbutz, Daganiah, in 1909. 
This literary output grew considerably 
in the last decade, while at the same 
time, and especially since the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, the im- 
portance of the kibbutzim suffered 
a relative decline. 


One of the more obvious reasons 
for this decline was the changing 
numerical proportion between the kib- 
butz-population and the total Jewish 
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population of the country. In 1943 
5.3 per cent of the total population 
live! in kibbutzim, in 1956 only a 
little over 4 per cent. Another reason 
was the decline of the kibbutz popu- 
lation in relation to the total Jewish 
rural population from 22 per cent in 
1943 to less then 21 per cent in 1956. 
A third was that the kibbutz, due to 
its particular communal structure, 
proved unable to expand rapidly 
enough to allow it to absorb large 
numbers of newcomers. In the first 
three years of the State, e.g., of the 
600,000 new immigrants, only 10,000, 
or 1.66 per cent, were absorbed by 
the existing kibbutzim. 


At the same time grave internal 
crises began to grip the kibbutz move- 
ment as a whole and individual kib- 
butzim separately. There was the 
deepening ideological incompatibility 
between the Mapai and Mapam 
oriented groups which let to a split 
within old-established communal set- 
tlements; the problem of hired labor 
which had to be tolerated and relied 
upon economically while continuing 
to see in it a social evil; the rising 
inequality in the standard of living 
between the old and “rich” kibbutzim 
and the new and “poor” ones; the 
difficulty of reconciling the egalita- 
rian ideal with the differences in 
tastes, requirements, and preferences 
over and above the barest necessities 
which the improved economic condi- 
tions in the older kibbutzim brought 
to the surface; the problems of family 
life, the position of women, and the 
relationship between the parent and 
the child generation; and many other 
issues in which there was a clash 
between ideals and realities. 


The earlier literature on the kib- 
~ butzim, including books and studies 
which appeared up to the establish- 
ment of Israel, was mostly of a des- 
criptive nature. Its basic purpose was 
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to inform the outside world of the 
facts and details found in the kibbutz. 
In the years following the foundation 
of the State, the emerging problems 
that loomed larger and larger on the 
horizon of the kibbutz began to find 
their way into literature. As observers 
and researchers took a second look at 
the kibbutz, the studies and other 
literature produced by them became 
more and more problem-oriented. 


One cf the best and most complete 
portraits of a kibbutz in the early 
1950’s is contained in Murray Wein- 
garten’s book entitled Life in a Kib- 
butz and published in 1955 by the 
Reconstructionist Press in New York 
(pp. 173). The author is an American 
Jew who fought in the Arab-Israeli 
war, and then, in January, 1949, 
joined, together with his Baltimore 
born wife, in the founding of a new 
kibbutz, Gesher Haziv, near the Leba- 
nese border. In the fall of 1954, as a 
veteran and experienced kibbutz-mem- 
ber, he completed his book whose 
purpose was to “present the problems 
as well as the satisfactions of kibbutz 
living” (Preface). And the problems 
were neither few nor easy to solve. 


One set of problems was presented 
by the composition of the groups 
which founded the kibbutz: 80 Amer- 
icans and 40 Israelis were the original 
founders. In spite of the voluntary 
nature of the “marriage” of the two 
groups, they remained “for a long time 
two district groups which were often 
at Odds with each other.” (p. 135). It 
is regrettable that these problems are 
not more closely examined in the book 
because an analysis of the tensions 
between like minded Americans and 
Israelis would be valuable — quite 
apart from its intrinsic interest — for 
the understanding of the occasional 
disagreements which mar the general 
relationship between American Jewry 
and Israel. 


Considerable attention is paid by 
the author to the emotional and other 
psychological problems besetting the 
members of his kibbutz. The satisfac- 
tory utilization of leisure time is one 
of the problems within this general 
realm. “The kibbutz member must rely 
on his own spiritual resources for the 
provision of a satisfying cultural life. 
It is impossible to turn on the tele- 
vision set or drop downtown for a 
movie. Something requiring personal 
effort and participation, whether read- 
ing, community singing, organizing a 
dance group, or playing in an orches- 
tra, must be undertaken. The kibbutz 
member who is not equipped with 
the personal resourcefulness which 
this demands, or whose past cultural 
horizon has been limited to spectator- 
activity from which he cannot eman- 
cipate himself, is more than likely to 
find kibbutz life a life of boredom. 
Either the glitter of the city will pull 
him back to it, or he will continue to 
reflect upon its glory and live an 
empty life” (p. 98). It would seem 
that on this count the Israelis must 
have been better prepared for kibbutz 
life than the Americans. 


Another, highly sensitive area is 
that of the relationship between the 
individual and the community. Once 
the basic needs are satisfied and pro- 
vided by the kibbutz in equal measure 
to all members, small inequalities 
caused by basic individual differences 
and by external objective circum- 
stances tend to assume unduly large 
proportions and to create friction. 
Another danger is that the intensity 
of day-to-day communal living may 
force the individual to adopt behavior 
patterns of compulsive conformity 
without providing him with adequate 
channels for expressing his own per- 
sonality. “Some people,” writes Wein- 
garten, “as a result, feel consciously or 
subconsciously straitjacketed and, con- 
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sciously or subconsciously, chafe at 
this constraint, tending to self-criti- 
cism and depression. Matzav ruah, 
depression, is a very popular phrase 
in kibbutz circles” (p. 125). 


No institutionalized methods have 
as yet been found by the kibbutz to 
cope with these and similar difficulties. 
There is, however, a growing aware- 
ness of the problem itself and an in- 
creasing willingness to tackle it in 
a constructive fashion. There is also 
the recognition that in the ultimate 
balance the success or failure of any 
kibbutz hinges on these emotional, 
individual, and psychological problems 
rather than on problems of economics, 
efficiency, and technology. In accord- 
ance with this, considerable space is 
devoted in Weingarten’s book to the 
psychology of the kibbutz, and, among 
the four principal tasks he lists as 
facing the kibbutz movement, the first 
is on the psychological plane: the 
kibbutz, he finds, must “order its life 
so that the individual member will feel 
and be less pressured and freer” 
(p. 168). 


Melford E. Spiro’s volume, Kib- 
butz: Venture m Utopia (Harvard 
University Press, 1956, pp. 266), is 
unquestionably the best study on spe- 
cific issues of kibbutz life published 
so far. The author is an anthropolo- 
gist whose field-work took him several 
years ago to the Central Carolines in 
Micronesia where he examined the 
cooperative people of the Ifaluk atoll. 
Once his interest in the possibilities 
of social cooperation was thus awak- 
ened, he was attracted to the Israel 
kibbutz and became eager to explore 
the ideas and manifestations of cooper- 
ation as well as of aggression in the 
modern “utopian” society of the Israeli 
communal settlement. 


As an anthropologist, Spiro is in- 
terested in the total culture and 
society of the kibbutz, and although 


in this volume he subjects to inten- 
sive treatment only a few aspects of 
kibbutz life, he intends to deal with 
additional facets in subsequent vo- 
lumes. Again, as an anthropologist 
he knows that no single culture com- 
plex of any human group can be 
adequately understood without refer- 
ence to the total cultural context of 
which it forms a part, and conse- 
quently, he feels the need for laying 
the foundations of such a proper 
understanding by giving first of all 
2 description of the moral postulates 
of kibbutz culture, then of the social 
history of the particular kibbutz he 
studied, of its people, economy, 
authority and social control. 


The kibbutz Spiro chose to study 
(from February to December 1951) 
remains unidentified and is called by 
the fictitious name of Kiryat Y edidim. 
Those who know Israel will have little 
difficulty in identifying the kibbutz, 
and even less in recognizing that the 
kibbutz-federation to which it belongs 
and which also remains anonymous in 
the book, is none other than the 
Federation of HaShomer HaTzair kib- 
butzim. This federation, unlike the 
others to which the majority of kib- 
butzim belong, is Marxist in ideology, 
pro-Soviet in political orientation, 
places greater stress than the others 
on collective education, collective 
ideology and political conformity, is 
hostile to religion, and resistant to 
any innovation which might compro- 
mise its original values. Thus Kiryat 
Yedidim, exemplifying this rigidity 
which distinguishes HaSshomer Ha- 
Tzair kibbutzim from other communal 
settlements, presents the picture of a 
doctrinaire society, almost sectarian 
in its conviction that the only proper 
gay of life within the range found 
among all the kibbutzim in Israel is 
its Own as it was determined by its 
own founding fathers several decades 
ago. 
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This doctrinary fixation of Kiryat 
Yedidim preoccupied Spiro to a con- 
siderable extent as can be gauged from 
siderable extent, as can be gauged from 
this issue is discussed in the book. He 
finds that the political “faith” of this 
kibbutz (and by implication of the 
HaShomer HaTzair kibbutz federation 
as a whole) represents a displacement 
of the religious faith of the parents 
of its founders. The parents in the 
East European shtetl (small town) 
believed in the Bible and its authori- 
tative commentaries and interpreta- 
tions; the founders of Kiryat Yedidim 
believe in the books of Marx and 
Lenin and their official exegesis as 
represented by the Soviet Union. In 
the belief system of Kiryat Yedidim 
the Soviet Union represents the abso- 
lute. Whatever the Soviet Union does, 
even if it is an overtly anti-Israel, or 
anti-Zionist or anti-Jewish act, is 
“good” and “right” — just as whatever 
God did, whatever “punishment” he 
inflicted, was “good” and “right” even 
if beyond the comprehension of man, 
in the eyes of the true believers who 
populated the shtetl. As Spiro puts it 
succinctly: “The chaverim [members] 
in Kiryat Yedidim and their fathers 
in the shtetl are not far apart, despite 
the theism of the latter and the 
atheism of the former. Despite their 
rebellion against religion and their 
insistence on the ‘scientific’ nature of 
their social analysis, the fact remains 
that the chaverim seem merely to 
have substituted Marxism for Judaism. 
The content of the belief is different, 
the psychodynamics of the belief 
are the same — a need for a 
faith which will justify current 
suffering and promise ultimate salva- 
tion. The truth of this faith is con- 
firmed by the sacred texts, which can 
never be wrong. The talmudic pil- 
pulist (casuist) in the shtetl and the 
Marxist exegete in the kibbutz are 


the same, psychologically speaking” 
(p.184). 

Another area of kibbutz psychology 
to which detailed attention is paid 
by Spiro is that of interpersonal 
aggression. It is discussed within the 
general context of authority and social 
control in the kibbutz. The author 
finds that one of the basic factors in 
social control in the kibbutz is “that 
superego function which the kibbutz 
terms hakkara . . . an ethical-ideolog- 
ical concept, connoting a conscious 
awareness of one’s moral responsibili- 
ties to the kibbutz in the latter's poli- 
tical, as well as in its economic, mean- 
ing” (p.88). A job performed with 
hakkara becomes something like a 
sacred task, and thus yields deep psy- 
chological satisfaction. 

Nevertheless, the kibbutz is con- 
fronted with the problem of aggres- 
sion. It expressed in gossip and petty 
criticism; in quarreling and complain- 
ing; in skits in which persons disliked 
are satirized; in competition over chil- 
dren, in economic behavior, for pres- 
tige, etc. Much aggressiveness is dis- 
placed into socially acceptable chan- 
nels such as work, politics, and, in 
recent years, “race” prejudice directed 
against non-Jews, outsiders (the bour- 
geoisie), and Oriental Jews. 

Yet another problem on which 
Spiro turns his investigative search- 
light is the position of woman in the 
kibbutz. His findings show that the 
“emancipation of the woman from the 
yoke of domestic service” of which 
the kibbutz used to be inordinately 
proud, has brought along an array of 
new problems, and that many women 
are, as a consequence, unhappy or at 
least dissatisfied in the kibbutz. Many 
women find kibbutz life physically too 
strenuous. Others are dissatisfied with 
their economic roles — being assigned 
much more frequently than men to 
service jobs, cooking, cleaning, laun- 
dering, sewing, teaching, caring for 
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children — which are all low-prestige 
activities in the accepted scale of 
values in the kibbutz. Some women 
feel frustrated and insecure in their 
maternal and sexual roles — they are 
not reconciled to the system of col- 
lective education and feel keenly the 
aging process and the threat of losing 
their sexual attractiveness. These frus- 
trations and insecurities of the women, 
Dr. Spiro finds, are responsible for 
much of the tension in the kibbutz 
(p. 235). 


Little about the kibbutz is contained 
in Waldo Frank’s new book Bridg- 
head: The Drama of Israel (New 
York: George Barziller, Inc. 1957, 
pp- 220), and even less that would 
testify to any insight or grasp of its 
significance. The only character-trait 
Mr. Frank finds in the kibbutz-popu- 
lation — his observations being based 
on fleeting visits to three kibbutzim — 
is child-like egocentrism and self- 
¢ absorption. “The content of their 
mind, however intellectual, and of 
their actions, however necessary, is 
held to a matrix which is insulate and 
‘selfish’ in the way of normal 
childhood” (p. 65). It is doubtful, to 
say the least, whether such a general- 
ization is warranted, even if we accept 
Frank’s findings at their face value. 
He may have happened to meet a 
few individuals in the course of his 
visits to the three kibbutzim who ex- 
hibited these traits of childish self- 
absorption. But can one jump to the 
conclusion that the three kibbutzim 
in their entirety are childishly self- 
absorbed? And can one make the 
further generalization that “the kib- 
butz” as a whole, all the 225 of them, 
with their population of 75,000, ex- 


hibit this trait of inhibited or retarded _ 


mental and emotional development? 
In fact, this observer is convinced that 
the opposite is true. There is no other 
sector of the population of Israel 
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which has done and is doing as much 
for the country as a whole, on an 
altruistic-patriotic basis, as the kib- 
butz. This can be demonstrated in a 
number of ways among which the sta- 
tistical is probably the shortest and 
most striking. The kibbutz population 
is about four per cent of the total 
population of Israel. Yet currently 
active kibbutz members make up 15 
per cent of the membership of the 
Knesset (parliament), and an addi- 
tional 5 per cent consists of individ- 
uals who were originally members of 
kibbutzim. “The same percentage,” to 
quote Weingarten, “holds true in 
every area of public activity. In areas 
of particular kibbutz interest such as 
Zionist youth education, youth immi- 
grant training, the labor movement 
as a whole, and the various labor par- 
ties, the percentage is considerably 
higher, in some cases well over half, 
in some well nigh the total” (p. 142). 
These are irrefutable facts which 
clearly show that the interests of the 
kibbutz, far from being self-centered, 
extend over all the widely ramified 
fields of Israel and Zionism. 


By the very nature of this essay, 
most of it dealt with tensions, diffi- 
culties, frictions and other problem- 
atic aspects of kibbutz life. To draw 
from this the conclusion that kibbutz 
life is all problems, or that its ques- 
tionable facets are more numerous or 
weighty than the unquestionably posi- 
tive ones, would be completely mis- 
taken. The kibbutz movement, ap- 
proaching its jubilee year, can proudly 
point to its achievements, to the in- 
ternal order it succeeded in establish- 
ing within its own ranks and to its 
more than proportionate share in the 
upbuilding of the Yishuv and in the 
economic, social, and cultural structure 
of the State of Israel. 

RAPHAEL PATAI 
Theodor Herzl Institute 
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NEWS, REPORTS, AND ANNOUNCEMENTS* 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
HELD AT THE SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON D.C. 


AUGUST 26-29, 1957 


SUMMARY OF THE MINUTES 
OF THE MEETING OF THE 1956-57 
(RETIRING) EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MONDAY 
AUGUST 26, 1957, 


MABEL A. ELLIOTT PRESIDING 


Report of the Committee 
on Liaison 
with Other Organizations 


Mabel A. Elliott during the year 
acted as Chairman of this Committee 
and raised the question as to whether 
the Executive Committee might take 
on the functions of the Liaison Com- 
mittee, thus eliminating the need for 
a separate committee since liaison 
with other organizations involved pol- 
icy decisions. Byron Fox, incoming 
president, indicated that with the re- 
definition of the function of the Li- 





*This is a new department in SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, to be conducted in con- 
junction with a Newsletter. In SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS we shall publish items of 
relatively permanent interest, such as Offi- 
cial Reports, SSSP announcements and 
notices from other organizations relevant 
to the specialized interests of SSSP, and 
the activities of the Special Problems 
Committees. Members of these commit- 
tees should keep their chairmen informed 
of all their activities relating to the offi- 
cial business of the committees. The 
Chairmen, in turn, should send periodic 
reports to the News Editor, Marvin B. 
Sussman, Department of Sociology, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
The Newsletter will be concerned with 
items of more transitory interest, includ- 
ing the professional activities of SSSP 
members relating to the fields of social 
problems or applied social science. SSSP 
officers and members and officers of other 
organizations are invited to send relevant 
information to the News Editor. Material 
should be received by February 1, March 
1, and May 1 for the Winter, Spring, and 
Summer issues of SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


aison Committee, the Committee 
should continue in existence, and 
would not conflict with the liaison 
policy function of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


National Association 
of Social Workers Liaison 


In 1956 a committee was appointed 
by the Past President, Arnold Rose, 
to work out liaison relationships with 
N.AS.W. During the past year Dr. 
Elliott served as acting Chairman for 
the committee. Dr. Elbert Hooker 
of the School of Social Work at the 
University of Pittsburgh was ap- 
pointed to represent N.AS.W. Dr. 
Elliott and Dr. Hooker held a series 
of conferences on the subject and 
finally it was decided to work out a 
series of meetings with N.AS.W. 
through their Research Committee. 
The first meeting was a luncheon on 
May 11 at the SPSSI-SSSP joint meet- 
ing. Meetings of an informal nature 
were held at the National Conference 
of Social Work, and the third meet- 
ing was at the Washington meetings 
on August 27, which the officers and 
members of SSSP attended. It was 
moved that the Executive Committee 
support a liaison organization with 
N.AS.W. Motion Approved. 


Joint Meetings with SPSSI 


Dr. Elliott reported that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 
had requested last fall that our joint 
spring meetings be discontinued, but 
because plans were already under way, 
it was decided to go through with 
the spring meeting in 1957. This was 
held on May 11. An excellent pro- 
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gram was arranged, but the attendance 
was small. A later letter from Dr. 
Alvin Zander, President of the SPSSI, 
stated that their Executive Committee 
wished to discontinue these meetings 
despite the excellence of the program 
in May. He suggested that a commit- 
tee be set up by each organization to 
work out other ways and means of 
cooperating. The Executive Commit- 
tee approved a motion to this effect, 
and the President was instructed to 
send a telegram to Dr. Zander and 
the Executive Committee of SPSSI at 
their meeting on August 28 in New 
York City. 


Joint Meetings 
with Other Organizations 

A motion was made that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the incoming 
Executive Committee to consider co- 
operative relationships and joint meet- 
ings with regional sociological so- 
cieties and with local sections of the 
N.AS.W., and with other appropriate 
organizations. 


Report of the Treasurer 
The report presented by Sidney 


Aronson was accepted with apprecia- 
tion. 


Report of the Committee 
on Budget, Finance, and Audit 


Odin W. Anderson, Chairman, 
reported the budget, which was 
accepted. A question was raised re- 
garding the item of $400 for promo- 
tion, which includes funds for a mem- 
bership drive. A motion was made 
that the President be empowered to 
allot part or all of the $300 in the 
Contingency Fund at his discretion in 
consultation with the Treasurer for 
unanticipated needs. Further it was 
moved that any unusual expenditures 
that might be required beyond this 
be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Chairman reported that 
the Society iis in good financial condi- 


tion with a surplus of about $2500. 
He added that the Society should con- 
sider investing part of this sum in 
securities or placing it in a savings 


bank. 


Report of the Editorial 
and Publications Committee 


Paul Meadows, Chairman, recom- 
mended that the proposal made in 
August, 1956, by Dr. John Clausen 
for a book on social science and public 
health be considered further. This 
proposal was referred to the incoming 
Executive Committee for considera- 
tion. 


Marvin B. Sussman reported on the 
plans for the publication of a book 
entitled Community Science and Anal- 
ysis of which he is serving as Editor. 
This volume is to be published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. He explained that 
the book is to be made up of original 
papers rather than of materials already 
in print (as was the original plan). 
A new contract has been made and 
executed with Knopf to deliver the 
manuscript of the book in March, 
1958. A motion was made that the 
report be accepted with appreciation. 
Motion Approved. 


Files and Information 


The President emphasized the ne- 
cessity for the retiring president and 
secretary to pass on the files and infor- 
mation on procedures to their respec- 
tive successors. Similarly, the com- 
mittee chairmen should pass on infor- 
mation of duties and procedures to 
the new committee chairmen in order 
to guide them. A motion to this effect 
was made. Motion Approved. The 
secretary was instructed to write to 
all committee chairmen to pass on 
such materials. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HARRY W. ROBERTS 
Secretary 
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SUMMARY OF THE MINUTES 

OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 

OF THE SOCIETY, MONDAY, 
AUGUST 26, 1957, 


MABEL A. ELLIOTT PRESIDING 


President Elliott, who has been act- 
ing as chairman ex officio reported 
on liaison with the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. (See min- 
utes of retiring executive committee 
for details). A motion was made and 
approved by the general membership 
that there be appointed a liaison com- 
mittee with N.AS.W. 


President Elliott then reported on 
the joint meeting with SPSSI, which 
was supplemented by the reading of 
the resolution on restoration of funds 
for implementing public assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act as 
amended in 1956. This resolution, 
approved unanimously by the mem- 
bers present at the May 11 meeting, 
was sent by the Secretary to twenty- 
three members of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. Senator Know- 
land replied, stating that though there 
was an increase of $29,000,000 in 
funds for the committee for the fol- 
lowing year, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration did not approve the 
budget requests for the training of 
public welfare personnel, nor for oo- 
operative research demonstration. 


President Elliott reported on her 
conversations with Dr. Alvin Zander, 
President of SPSSI, (See minutes of 
the retiring executive committee for 
details). A motion was made and 
approved by the membership that 
SSSP appoint a committee to work 
jointly with SPSSI along the lines 
proposed by Dr. Zander. 


Reports of the membership com- 
mittee by Richard A. Schermerhorn; 
office of Secretary by Harry W. 
Roberts; office of Treasurer by Sidney 
H. Aronson; Committee on Budget, 
Finance, and Audit by Odin W. An- 
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derson; Editor of Social Problems by 
Jerome Himelhoch; Program Commit- 
tee by Marvin B. Sussman; Interna- 
tional Sociological Association by 
Arnold Rose; Promotion and Pub- 
licity by Irving Goldaber; Local 
Arrangements by Jacob Franz; New 
Projects Committee by George H. 
Weber and a Report on the Program 
for 1958 by Byron Fox were accepted 
with appreciation. Both Harry W. 
Roberts and Mabel Elliott were given 
standing ovations on motions lauding 
their contributions to SSSP. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HARRY V. ROBERTS 
SECRETARY 


SUMMARY OF THE MINUTES 
OF THE 1957-1958 (INCOMING) 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1957, 


BYRON FOX PRESIDING 


The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was made by Verne Wright, 
Chairman. The Committee recom- 
mended and approved that the Secre- 
tary send out letters of appreciation to 
those responsible for arrangements 
and other important duties, especially 
the Honorable Emmanuel Celler, who 
presented the address at the luncheon 
meeting. 


Jessie Bernard proposed the forma- 
tion of a new special problems com- 
mittee’ devoted to the study of the 
family, marriage, and divorce. Such 
a committee was approved and Jessie 
Bernard and Marvin B. Sussman were 
authorized to appoint a chairman. 


The question as to how SSSP could 
offer support to Sociological Abstracts 
was discussed. It was approved that 
a fifty dollar contributing member- 
ship be taken by the Society. 


Richard A. Schermerhorn suggested 
that civil rights might prove a good 
theme for the 1959 meetings since 
this topic and desegregation were sug- 
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gested by a number of members in 
their questionajres sent out by the 
President-Elect during the summer. 
By 1959 issues revolving around civil 
rights and disegregation will probably 
have shaped up more clearly. 


Committee Appointments 


The list of committee appoint- 
ments, which included the suggestions 
made by members of the Executive 
Committee, was approved. 


It was approved that the President 
appoint a student representative to 
head up, work with, and seek member- 
ships from students in the various 
colleges and universities. 


It was approved that the President 
be empowered to fill any vacancies 
on the Executive Committee and in 
other offices, subject to ratification by 
the Executive Committee. 


It was approved that Robert K. 
Merton be appointed as Chairman of 
the Editorial and Publications Com- 
mittee, and that William L. Kolb be 
appointed as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Freedom of 
Research, Publication, and Teaching. 


It was approved that Dorothy New- 
man be nominated as representative to 
the American Sociological Society and 
that her name be submitted by ballot 
to the membership. 


It was approved that a committee 
on Social Pzoblems Theory be ap- 
pointed, consisting of the three past- 
Presidents, with Herbert Blumer as 
Chairman. 


Jerome Himelhoch urged that a 
campaign be undertaken to solicit sub- 
scriptions to SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
He also suggested that an effort be 
made to have the Journal placed jn 
the current indexes. He also suggested 
that funds be solicited from founda- 
tions for the work of SSSP. The Presi- 
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dent stated that plans are underway 
to implement all of these suggestions. 


Report on the Committee 
on Budget, Finance, and Audit 


The budget for the coming year as 
presented by the Committee at the 
Membership meeting was approved. 


Report of the Committee 
on Alcoholism 


Austin L. Porterfield presented a 
proposal for the publication of a book 
on alcoholism. This proposal was re- 
ferred to the Editorial and Publications 
Committee for consideration. 


Program for 1958 


The theme for the year, Implica- 
tions of Government Spending, was 
approved. With reference to next 
year’s program meeting, the President 
stated that the questionaire of June 
26 showed approval by five to one of 
the two-day session (of those who 
have reasonable expectation of at- 
tending). A motion was made that 
the meetings be extended to two days 
in 1958. Approved. The President 
interpreted this action as assuming 
that a worthwhile program will be 
planned. 


The President discussed the pro- 
posal to initiate a pre-publication of 
papers to be presented at the annual 
meeting. A motion was made to adopt 
this proposal. Approved. 


A report was made by the President 
on the results of negotiations with 
Robin Williams, President of the Am- 
erican Sociological Society, with ref- 
erence to joint sessions for the 1958 
program. The following joint sessions 
have been proposed: one joint session 


_each in Criminology, Sociology of 


Mental Health, Political Sociology, 
and Industrial Sociology; two joint 
sessions on Social Disorganization and 
Deviant Behavior. A motion was 
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made that this arrangement be ac- 
cepted. Approved. 


A SSSP News-Letter 


The President referred to the pro- 
posal for the Society to publish a 
News-Letter. A motion was made 
that the President appoint a News 
Editor who shall be responsible for 
news, and announcements in SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS and who shall also be 
responsible for a mimeographed News- 
Letter. Approved. 


Other Actions 


A motion was made that the Com- 
mittee on Liaison with Other Organi- 
zations be continued during the com- 
ing year. The duties of this com- 
mittee will be to make contacts in 
connection with the planning and 
promotion of the annual meeting 
program. Approved. 


Harry Roberts suggested that con- 
sideration be given to providing in 
the Constitution for the appointment 
of one or more exceptionaily able per- 
sons to the Executive Committee in 
addition to those who are elected by 
the Society. The President recom- 
mended that this proposal be referred 
to the Committee on Permanent Or- 
ganization. 


Jerome Himelhoch made a motion 
that the President write a letter to the 
donor of the Helen L. DeRoy Award, 
and to Brandeis University to express 
the appreciation of the Society for 
their contributions. Approved. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CAROLYN ZELENY 
Secretary 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 
OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


In this fourth annual report I shall 
once again sketch for you what we 
on the SOCIAL PROBLEMS Staff 


have been trying to do and how we 
have gone about it. Inasmuch as this 
will be the last editorial year for the 
present staff, we are particularly eager 
to get your appraisals and proposals 
to guide us in our work. 


We have attempted to create a 
specialized journal of high scientific 
and literary quality in which the 
reader will encounter significant hy- 
potheses and data concerning the 
pressing problems of our time. Since 
we have spelled out our editorjal pol- 
icy in some detail in our Guide for 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS Authors (which 
appears elsewhere in this issue), I 
shall state here merely that we are 
interested both in analyses of social 
problems and in the application of 
social science theory and research to 
their solution. The ideal paper, in our 
view, is one which combines problem- 
focus, forceful writing, theoretical 
sophistication, data obtained by valid 
research methods, and compelling 
logic. Above all, it should make some 
addition to existing knowledge. While 
some papers will be predominantly 
theoretical and others primarily em- 
pirical, we look for theory which can 
be empirically tested and data which 
have theoretical relevance. Although 
we welcome and encourage scientific 
controversy, we shun editorials and 
polemics. 


We are pleased to find that we are 
attracting manuscripts by authors in 
universities and research organizations 
from all regions of the United States 
and from a surprising number of 
foreign countries, including, I might 
add, both Israel and Egypt. Having 
no sectarian axes to grind, we have 
welcomed articles by writers represent- 
ing a wide variety of ideological posi- 
tions. We have been the medium for 
the first publication of a number of 
graduate students and at the same 
time have included the writings of 
scholars of international repute. More- 
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over, we have been immutably impar- 
tial in rejecting papers submitted by 
authors in both categories. In fact, to 
avoid any “halo effect,” we have for 
some time followed a policy of re- 
moving identifications before sending 
manuscripts to readers. 
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which I refer, of course, t0 war and 
the attendant phenomena of militar- 
ism. We do have a managerial mili- 
tary sociology dedicated to solving 
the human relations problems of the 
military command, but virtually no 
sociology devoted to the causation of 


TABLE 1, 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ARTICLES BY SUBJECT 














Subject Issues of June, Issues of Oct., 
1953-July, 1956 1956-July, 1957 
=1 N=28 
Race and ethnic relations 26 21 
Family relations and sexual behavior 16 14 
Medical sociology and social psychiatry 14 18 
Academic freedom and professional responsi- 
bilities; civil liberties and conformity 9 0 
War and international tensions 5 4 
Class stratification and conflict; industrial 
sociology 5 7 
Crime, delinquency, drug addiction, alcoholism 3 18 
General theory of social problems; trends in 
theory, writing, teaching 3 7 
Other _19 u 
100 100 





Table 1 shows the distribution of 
papers by subject-matter for the first 
three years and for the fourth year 
just ended. Three categories, (a) 
ethnic relations, (b) family and sex- 
ual adjustment, and (c) medical so- 
ciology and social psychiatry continue 
to account for over half of our articles. 
We do have a gratifying increase in 
articles on crime, delinquency, drug 
addiction and alcoholism, but would 
like to receive more papers on other 
problems less frequently explored by 
sociologists. For example: civil lib- 
erties and academic freedom, the 
threat of mass communications to 
personal autonomy, feelings of aliena- 
tion and anxiety among “normal” per- 
sons, power distribution in a demo- 
cratic society, and problems of under- 
developed areas. Above all, we hope 
for more papers on the overriding and 
overwhelming problem of our age, by 


war or the strategy of war-avoidance. 
Here, if we are to do anything effec- 
tive, our Society must stimulate un- 
fashionable, non-conformist, and in- 
novative research. We should also 
like to obtain more papers on applied 
social science; on the general theory 
of social pathology; on trends in so- 
cial problem writing, research, and 
teaching; and on the professional 
problems of social pathologists. 


While the last four issues have been 
multi-topical, during the coming year 
we shall devote a considerable por- 
tion of each number to a single topic. 
According to present plans, we shall 
have a fall issue symposium on the 


Israeli Kubbutz, with Stanley Diamond 


as consulting editor; a winter feature 
on Crime, Delinquency, and Correc- 
tions, for which Mabel Elliott and 
Frank Hartung will serve as consul- 
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tants; a spring colloquium on alco- 
holism with Austin L. Porterfield, 
David J. Pittman, and Harold De- 
mone, Jr. as consulting editors; and a 
summer number in which Bernard 
Rosenberg will assist in the assembly 
of several papers on Mass Media and 
Mass Culture. Specialists in these fields 
are strongly urged to submit their 
contributions to me as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Our journal has grown in size from 
a mean of 46 pages per issue for 
Volume I to 95 pages for Volume IV. 
While the number of articles per 
issue has slightly declined, the mean 
length per article has climbed from 
2,700 words for Volume I to 4,500 
for the past four numbers. We are 
now willing to accept manuscripts 
ranging from 2,000 to 10,000 words, 
and even longer for special purposes. 
During the past year we received 87 
manuscripts, of which about 30 have 
been or will be published. Thus, we 
are currently publishing about one out 
of three papers. 


To our great chagrin some issues 
have been tardy in appearing. The 
primary reason for this delay has been 
an insufficient influx of manuscripts 
which meet our requirements, so that 
we have been unable to build up a 
backlog. A secondary reason is the 
fact that our small-town printer, who 
gives us conscientious service and an 
excellent printing bargain, is neces- 
sarily slower than a big city concern. 
To meet this problem we are redoubl- 
ing our solicitation of potential au- 
thors and are begging our Advisory 
Editors and Edivorial and Publication 
Committee members not only to solicit 
papers, but to write papers for us 
themselves. I wish to use this occa- 
sion to urge all members of the Society 
to send us articles for possible publi- 
cation. It would, incidentally, save 
everyone time and labor if authors 
would conform closely to the speci- 


fications of the Guide for SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS Authors, especially in re- 
gard to footnotes and references. 


Despite our occasional tardiness, we 
are carrying on a reasonably efficient 
operation. During the past six months 
the median period from receipt of a 
manuscript to notification of the au- 
thor of our decision has been only 
four weeks, which is considerably less 
than the time required by most other 
journals. At least two Associate Ed- 
itors read each paper and prepare 
written critiques. Next the paper may 
go back to the author with detailed 
instructions for revision. Before it is 
finally accepted, I read it also and we 
then edit and sometimes partially re- 
write it. With the exception of cases 
in which the author himself delayed 
the paper in the process of revision, 
the median time during the past half 
year from the receipt of the manu- 
script until the printing of the journal 
has been only 12 weeks. 


I am happy to report that Brandeis 
University has renewed its grant for 
the coming year and increased it so 
that we shall receive $1,200 in cash 
and $800 to enable us to employ an 
Editorial Assistant and to defray office 
expenses. The University’s generosity 
has been indispensable during the 
formative years of this journal. In 
anticipation of the transfer of the 
editorial office next year, we should 
immediately take strenuous measures 
to find a substitute source for the 
Brandeis grant. I hope that we shall 
finally get our many excellent projects 
for promotion and fund-raising off 
the ground by the assignment of spe- 
cific responsibilities with time limits 
to appropriate committees and officers. 

We are also once more indebted to 
the Helen L. DeRoy Foundation of 
Detroit for the generous renewal of 
the Award for 1958. (The winners 
for 1957 are announced elsewhere in 
this issue.) 
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Throughout the year the Associate 
Editors have labored diligently and 
discerningly in assessing manuscripts 
and proposing revisions. We have 
worked together in forming plans and 
policies and have found that editorial 
work can be exciting as well as bur- 
densome. The year began with seven 
Associate Editors: Sidney Aronson, 
Warren Bennis, Sylvia Fava, Robert 
Feldmesser, Kent Geiger, Irving 
Goldaber, and Alfred Parsell. To our 
regret, Fava and Parsell had to resign 
because of the press of other duties. 
Subsequently, we were fortunate to 
add two very capable new Associate 
Editors, Maurice Stein and William 
McCord, each of whom had worked 
on a trial basis for several months 
before formally jojning the staff. 
Aronson as usual performed prodigious 
feats as Business Manager and Gold- 
aber, in charge of promotion, brought 
in over $400 worth of advertising. 
Finally, we have been lucky in finding 
as our first paid Editorial Assistant, 
Mildred Mistovich, a Brandeis grad- 
uate student, who has already greatly 
improved our efficiency. James Mc- 
Kee, our Book Review Editor, has 
secured lively reviews of books of 
interest to social pathologists and has 
experimented, successfully I should 
say, with longer reviews. 


There are several officers and com- 
mittees to whom SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
owes a special debt of gratitude. Chief 
among these are the Advisory Editors; 
the Editorial and Publications Com- 
mittee; the Executive Committee; 
Odin Anderson and his Budget Com- 
mittee; Fred Cottrell and his fellow 
judges of the Helen L. DeRoy Award 
Committee; the Secretary, Harry 


Roberts; and the President, Mabel 
Elliott. Ultimately, of course, the suc- 
cess of our venture depends upon t'e 
Society as a whole, whose interests it 
is our function to serve. If more mem- 
bers will assist us by making sugges- 
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tions, submitting manuscripts, and 
soliciting memberships, we shall come 
closer to realizing the full potential- 
ities of the journal. From its estab- 
lishment four years ago we have tried 
to make our publication a medium for 
the synthesis of social theory, social 
research, and social action. Our hope 
is that in so doing we shall in small 
measure contribute both to the ad- 
vancement of social science and in- 
directly to the solution of crucial social 
problems. With your help, we shall 
continue to pursue this goal during 
the coming year. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JEROME HIMELHOCH 
Editor 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON BUDGET, AUDIT, 
AND FINANCE 


During the past year this Commit- 
tee, particularly the Chairman, has 
been in close touch with the Treasurer 
regarding the financial affairs of the 
Society. The contacts have been only 
routine because no unusual decisions 
were needed. 


I. The financial condition 
of SSSP 


The financial condition of SSSP is 
good. The Society is ending the fiscal 
year September 1, 1956-September 1, 
1957 with an estimated surplus in 
excess of $3,000. See Exhibit A re- 
lating to actual and anticipated in- 
come. 


Gifts this year amounted to $1700., 
with $500. for the DeRoy Award and 
with a continuation of $1200. from 
Brandeis University. 


II. Proposed Budget for 1957-58 


For the next year a new item, Exhi- 
bit C. No 13, has been added for pro- 
motion to be used in intensifying a 
drive for new members. There is also 
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an jtem of $50., Exhibit C. No. 12, 
for the President's Office. 


Since an accounting firm was re- 
tained to audit the financial records 
for the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1956-Sept. 
1, 1957, it was not felt necessary to 
incur the expense of doing the same 
for the last fiscal year. In the event 
the incoming Committee decides to 
have its books audited at the end of 
the next fiscal year $100., Exhibit C, 
No. 10, can be used for this purpose. 


III. Conclusion 
and Recommendation 


It is believed the other items not 
specifically mentioned in the text of 


EXHIBIT A 


the report are self-evident in the vari- 
ous Exhibits. 

Given the modest magnitude of the 
surplus and also che contingency fund 
of $300., Exhibit C, No. 14, if some 
of the expenditure items for next year 
prove inadequate, the Committee on 
Budget, Audit and Finance should be 
able to operate with some degree of 
flexibility and authorized to do so. 

Finally, considering the magnitude 
of the surplus, it would be well to in- 
vest it in some interest-bearing securi- 
ties, instead of letting it remain com- 
pletely unproductive in a current 
checking account. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ODIN W. ANDERSON, 
Chairman 


INCOME OF SSSP 


1. Membership dues 
2. Society Publication: 


Subscriptions $1,482.45 
Sale of reprints 707.50 
Advertising 424.48 
3. Royalties 
4. Donations 


5. Award — Helen De Roy 
6. Registrations at Meetings 


*Eleven months — because of the timing 
possible, of course, to show our income or 
September 1-September 1. 


EXHIBIT B 
Expenses 


1. Cost of Society Publication 
(including Business Manager's 
expense) Current year 

. Cost of Publication Reprints 

. Publication Staff Meetings 

Treasurer's expense — prior year 

Treasurer's expense — current year 

Secretary's expense— prior year 

. Secretary's expense — current year 


NAV RW 


Actual Income Anticipated Income 
9-1-56 7-2-57* 9-1-57 9-1-58 
$2,449.00 $3,500.00 

1,920.00 
750.00 

2,614.43 
450.28 300.00 
1,200.00 1,200.00 
500.00 500.00 
237.00 250.00 
$7,450.71 $8,420.00 


of this year’s SSSP meeting it was not 
expenditures for the full fiscal year, ie., 


Expenditures Estimated, Expenses 
9-1-56 7-31-57 for August 1957* 
$3,228.65 800.00 
506.51 75.00 
41.41 
25.00 
200.80 50.00 
105.17 
305.14 100.00 
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8. President's expense — prior year 50.00 
9. President's expense — current year 2.00 
10 Membership Committee Expense 26.17 
11. Elections Committee Expense 
12. Program Committee Expense 20.95 
13. Helen De Roy Award— prior year 500.00 
14. Helen De Roy Award—current year 
15. Helen De Roy Award Expense 41.53 
16. Meetings 381.47 
17. Book advance and expense 100.00 
18. Society dues 30.00 
$5,564.80 


Excess of income over expense for the 


27.06 
200.00 


500.00 


$1,752.06 


eleven months ended July 31, 1957 $1,885.91 
*Because of the timing of this year’s SSSP meeting, it was not possible, of course, 


to show an income or expenditures for the full fiscal year, ie., September 1- September 1. 


EXHIBIT C 


1. Publication of Social Problems including expenses 
Business Manager 

2. Cost of publication of reprints 

3. Expenses of Secretary's Office 

4. Expenses of Treasurer's Office 

5. Expenses of Membership Committee 

6. SSSP Standing and Special Committee 
7. De Roy Award and expenses 

8. Expenses of meetings 

9. Dues to International Sociological Assn. 
10. Accounting 
11. Expenses of President's Office 
12. Promotion 
13. Contingency fund 


EXHIBIT D 


Anticipated Expenditures 
9-I-57 9-1-58 


$5,000.00 


500.00 
500.00 
400.00 

50.00 
200.00 
550.00 
350.00 

20.00 
100.00 

50.00 
400.00 
300.00 


$8,420.00 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


BALANCE SHEET 
As OF JULY 31, 1957 


Assets 
Cash in Bank 
Liabilities and Principal 
Liabilities 
Fund for Helen De Roy Award 
Principal 
Balance, September 1, 1956 $2,546.30 


Excess of income over expense for the 
eleven months ended July 31, 1957 1,885.91 





i) 


$4,932.21 
$4,932.21 


$ 500.00 


4,432.21 
$4,932.21 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


This report falls into two parts: 
I. Recommendations for amending the 
Constitution; II. Recommendations 
with reference to the Offices of the 
Secretary and Treasurer-Business Man- 
ager. Since, in accordance with Con- 
vention decisions, Part I will be sub- 
mitted to the membership in a ref- 
erendum, it will not be presented here. 


II. Recommendations 
with Reference to the Offices 
of the Secretary and 
Treasurer-Business Manager 


In accordance with the instructions 
given last year by the Executive Com- 
mittee, a job analysis has been carried 
out in each of the two offices. This 
was done by asking each of the two 
officers to list the functions performed, 
with a breakdown in terms of time 
allocated to each duty, and the per- 
centage of time spent by the officer 
and his assistants. 


The study shows that the two offices 
are well organized and efficient. The 
Secretary and the Treasurer-Business 
Manager have shown themselves to be 
conscientious and tireless in perform- 
ing their duties. The problem comes 
from the increasing load of work im- 
posed by a growing organization. Both 
offices have tried to solve this problem 
by using assistants. In neither case 
has it been possible, for the most part, 
to find persons (usually undergrad- 
uate students) who have the training 
and interest necessary to take over a 
substantial part of the routine duties. 
The result is that both officers have 
continued to perform many duties 
themselves which should be delegated. 
This has cut down on higher level 
services of the offices. 


As SSSP continues to grow in mem- 
bership and to add more subscribers, 
it must face at some point the ques- 
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tion of adding a part-time and later a 
full-time employee with proper train- 
ing to take over some of the duties of 
each of the two offices. 


Until that point is reached, there 
are three recommendations that will 
help to ease the load: 


1. Relieve the Offices of duties that 
can be performed somewhere else 
in the Organization. Several reocom- 
mendations have been made in Part 
I (Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion) intended to facilitate this. 

Not much can be done in the 
Office of the Treasurer, since a 
careful examination of the duties 
performed shows that almost none 
of these can be transferred econom- 
ically. 

In the Office of the Secretary 
more can be done to relieve him by 
transferring some of the functions 
elsewhere. This can be most easily 


seen if his essential duties are first 
listed: 


a. Handling memberships, which 
includes maintaining the files 
and collecting dues. This takes 
about two-thirds of the time of 
the Office of the Secretary. 


b. Getting out the general mail- 
ings, which takes about one-fifth 
of the time in the Office of the 


c. Corresponding with officers, 
committee chairmen, members, 
and the Public. The Secretary 
serves as the central point for 
the exchange of information for 
the Society. This takes about 
one-tenth of his time. 


d. Taking the minutes of the an- 
nual meetings and preparing 
them for publication, and col- 
lecting the annual reports for 
the Society for publication in 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


There are duties of which the 
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Secretary should be relieved. This 
would result in a saving of his time 
and effort. The Secretary has been 
performing services for officers and 
committees who have turned to him 
for help and have come to rely 
upon him. Many of these services 
are not directly related to his essen- 
tial duties, and can be provided by 
someone else. For example, Com- 
mittees and officers have at times 
asked him to provide information 
which could be secured from other 
sources, such as predecessors in 
office, the Constitution, or the Min- 
utes of the annual meetings. 

At times, the Secretary has been 
asked to handle correspondence for 
other officers and committees. He 
has been willing to do this, but it 
stould not be expected at the pres- 
ent stage of our organization. 

The administrative plans for the 
coming year have kept in mind 
ways to relieve the Secretary, mainly 
by providing each committee with 
information about its operations. 

2. Some further improvement can be 
made in the coordination of the 
functions of che Offices of the Sec- 
retary and the Treasurer-Business 
Manager, although their working 
relationship has been excellent. 


3. The most important way to ease 
the load at the present time on both 
Offices is to assure the funds neces- 
sary to use the best assistant avail- 
able. Usually these will be stu- 
dents, but by careful selection and 
proper training they can take over 
more of the routine duties. 

The secretary has summarized his 
thinking in this way: “It appears to 
me that the activities centered in 
the secretary's office are proper sec- 


retarial functions. The chief need, _ 


as I see it, is the securing of a com- 
petent and responsible secretary 
capable of taking over the routine 
bookkeeping and oorrespondence 
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part of che secretary's job, leaving 
the more technical decision and 
supervising work to the secretary.” 

The recommendations made 
above might enable the two Offices 
to approach the estimate made by 
the Secretary that a properly trained 
worker (a salaried employee) could 
take over about five-sixths of the 
work of the Office. This is the 
routine work which the Secretary 


should not have to do. The Secre- ~ 


tary further estimated that at the 
present time the best he can ex- 
pect is to turn over something more 
than one-half of the work of the 
Office to be done by assistants, and 
this must be carefully reviewed. 


The Secretary, Harry Roberts, 
contributed much needed informa- 
tion and made valuable suggestions 
with reference to amendments of 
the Constitution. 


Respectfully submitted, 


BYRON Fox, 
Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON STANDARDS AND FREEDOM 
OF RESEARCH, PUBLICATION, 

AND TEACHING 


The Committee was concerned this 
past year with the formulation of an 
appropriate resolution on academic 
freedom and related issues. After care- 
ful study of pertinent reports and 
statements already available, such as 
the AAUP’s “Academic Freedom and 
Tenure in the Quest for National Se- 
curity” and the ACLU’s “Academic 
Freedom and Academic Responsibil- 
ity,” the committee critically consid- 
ered a six point resolution circulated 
by Elizabeth B. Lee, chairman. A re- 
vised version of this resolution was 
unanimously recommended for adop- 
tion by the membership of SSSP. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MILTON BARRON, 
Temporary Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE HELEN L. DeROY AWARD 


After lengthy and painstaking delibera- 
tion the Committee has decided that the 
1957 Helen L. DeRoy Award of $500 for 
research and writing in the field of social 
problems should go to Dr. Judith T. 
Shuval of the Israel Institute of Applied 
Social Research in Jerusalem for her paper 
entitled “Some Persistent Effects of 
Trauma: Five Years After the Nazi Con- 
centration Camps.” The paper will be 
published in the Winter, 1957-58 Issue of 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS (Volume 5, Num- 
ber 3). The Committee decided also to 
single out for honorable mention the fol- 
lowing two papers: John A. Clausen and 
Erwin L. Linn, “Public Reaction to a 
Severe Polio Outbreak in Three Massa- 
chusetts Communities,” (SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS, 4 [July, 1956] 40-51) ; and Harold 
Finestone, “Cats, Kicks, and Color” (SO- 
CIAL PROBLEMS, 5 [July, 1957] 3-13). 


The Committee included Edwin Lemert, 
James B. McKee, William M. McCord, 
Erwin O. Smigel, Jerome Himelhoch, Secre- 
tary (excluding himself from judging), and 
myself. We adopted a modified procedure, 
having all submitted manuscripts first 
screened by the Editorial Staff of SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS for eligibility for publica- 
tion in the journal before coming to the 
judges. Every manuscript which passed 
this initial step was then read by two of 
the judges, and, if it survived both of 
them, it was then read by all of the 
judges. The quality of the manuscripts 
submitted was such that a large number 
survived the first two stages and there was 
certainly no unanimity in the preferential 
ballot which determined the final outcome. 
We feel, however, that the winning article 
and the two papers receiving honorable 
mention have special merit. Our only 
regret is our inability to give public recog- 
nition to the many other outstanding 
papers which were submitted. It is ap- 
parent that the Helen L. DeRoy Award 
leads a number of authors to offer manu- 
scripts of merit to SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
that might otherwise never have been so 
offered, and may be the factor that in- 
duces some to prepare articles for publi- 
cation that might otherwise never have 
been completed. The Helen L. DeRoy 
Foundation is certainly to be commended 
for its continuing generosity. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. F. Corrretr 
Chairman 


New Projects Committee 
George H. Weber, Chairman 


During the past year this committee 
concerned itself with the development 
of more adequate theory of social 
problems and with the listing and 
ordering of yet untested propositions 
about social problems. The commit- 
tee’s Washington program focused on 
these concerns. New chairman for 
1957-58 is Marvin B. Sussman, West- 
ern Reserve University. 


ACTIVITIES OF 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
COMMITTEES 


Committte on Mental Health 
Norman Hawkins 
Acting Chairman 


The committee considered the for- 
mation of exhibits on mental health 
for display at annual meetings. During 
the coming year members of the Com- 
mittee will share news on political 
and civic issues concerning mental 
health. The Committee also decided 
to sponsor a panel of speakers from 
outside groups for the Seattle meet- 
ings on the mental health implications 
of federal-local financial relationships. 
Officers elected for 1957-58 are 
Samuel Strong, Carleton College, 
Chairman; Richard A. Schermerhorn, 
Western Reserve University, Vice- 
Chairman; Norman Hawkins, Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical Branch, Sec- 
retary. 


Committee on The Study 
of Alcohol and Alcoholism 
Austin L. Porterfield, Chairman 


During 1957 over 100 sociologists 
were asked to give their opinions on 
whether a reader or sourcebook was 
needed iin the field of alcoholic studies. 
On the basis of responses from over 
60 persons a prospectus and table of 
contents were prepared and the pro- 
posal to publish such a volume is now 
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being considered by the Editorial and 
Publications Committee. The program 
for the August 26 meeting in Wash- 
ing featured reports of research and 
considered the principal research chal- 
lenges in the field. 


Committeee on Organizational 
Dynamics 

Joseph R. Gusfield, Chairman 

The committee is an outgrowth of 
recent interest in the analysis of large- 
scale organizations. It seeks to pro- 
mote an active interest in research in 
this area among sociologists and other 
social scientists; to develop communi- 
cations among persons engaged in such 
research; and to further the clarity of 
ideas, problems, and methods for 
studying organizational processes. 


Committee on Community 
Development and Research 
Alvin Scaff, Acting Chairman 


At the Washington meetings the 
Committee reviewed Robert Janes’ 
paper on factors related to successful 
action programs. This work is an out- 
growth of two years study under the 
direction of Harry Miller. The re- 
sults will be published and circulated 
among committee members and others 
working in the community field. For 
the Seattle meetings the committee is 
reviewing a program on the general 
theme, “Implications of Government 
Spending” as it affects various types 
and sizes of communities. Robert 
Janes, University of Illinois, was 
elected Chairman and Alvin Scaff, 
Pomona College, Vice-chairman. 


Committee on Intergroup 


Relations 
Warren Breed, Chairman 
During 1956-57 the Committee 


worked with the Anti-Defamation 
League to sponsor field research on 
crisis communities. Two such reports 
have been completed, Clinton, Tennes- 
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see and Beaumont, Texas; and a third, 
on Tallahassee, Florida is forthcoming. 
The Committee also published one 
issue of a newsletter on desegregation 
jointly with the similar committee of 
the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues. The Washington pro- 
gram was a panel discussion on 
“Needed Research in Desegregation.” 


Committee on Crime 
and Delinquency 
Martin Neumeyer, Chairman 


During 1957 the Committee focused 
on suggestions and proposals for 
needed research in the fields of adult 
crime and juvenile delinquency. The 
committee agreed that a critical eval- 
uation of criminological research be 
made and that a program be suggested 
which would eventually lead to more 
objective studies of crime and delin- 
quency. Interest was also expressed 
in criminological research going on in 
other parts of the world and the need 
to evaluate pertinent international 
studies. The Committee is also con- 
cerned with the causative factors of 
crime and delinquency and the crea- 
tion of an effective typology of crim- 
inal behavior. The field of correction 
and prevention also came under the 
scrutiny of the Committee. Members 
will pursue studies as suggested above 
during 1957-58. 


Committee on War and Peace 
Bruce L. Melvin, Chairman 


This Committee has tried to de- 
limit the special field in which re- 
search followed by an active program 
might be undertaken. Much informa- 
tion has been collected as a base. 
Progress is underway in making a bib- 
liography which should be followed 
by the preparation of a book in the 
field. Looking towards the possibility 
of preparing two such manuscripts, 
the program for the August meeting 
was devoted to the general subject of 
“Freedom, Aggression, and Charisma.” 
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This was a pilot program. Much has 
been written on the general subject of 
war but little has been done to point 
the way as to causes as surely found 
in the cultural milieu of societies. It 
is hoped that the papers given in 
Washington as well as a promised con- 
tribution from Japan can be used in 
a final publication, 


Occupational Problems 
Committee 
Erwin Smigel, Chairman 


The Committee has begun collect- 
ing material on occupational sociology 
and during the year will compile jit 
with a view towards the eventual pub- 
lication of a book of readings. Mem- 
bers interested in this project should 
write to the Chairman at Indiana 
University. 


Committee on Physical Health 
Odin W. Anderson, Chairman 


The Committee prepared an eight 
page memorandum on “Behavioral 
Research in The Health Field: A 
Statement of Problems and Priorities.” 
The Committee delineated 1) Pros- 
pects of long-term and continuous 
concern and which need constant at- 
tention to and the development fo 
methodology and concepts; 2) Pro- 
jects of immediate import and for 
which data can be gathered relatively 
quickly and easily; 3) Current prob- 
lems which require simple and basic 
conceptualization before a research 
project can be formulated. This is a 
lucid and important statement and the 
News Editor suggests that interested 
persons send for a copy. Write Odin 
Anderson, Health Information Found- 
ation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
1957-1958 
Helen L. DeRoy Award: 


Jessie Bernard, Chairman: Francis R. 
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Allen, Harry V. Ball, Jr., Peter Blau, 
Sanford Dornbusch, M. K. Opler, Dennis 
Wrong, Jerome Himelhoch, Secretary. 


Liaison with Other Organizations: 

Helen E. Amerman, Co-Chairman, S. Kir- 
son Weinberg, Co-Chairman; Herbert 
A. Aurbach, Charles G. Chakerian, 
Joseph W. Eaton, Dean G. Epley, Sylvia 
F. Fava, Walter Friedlander, John P. 
Gillin, Noel P. Gist, Kenneth Ives, E. 
Gartly Jaco, William F. Kenkel, Paul 
Lasakow, Henry J. Meyer, Leonard 
W. Moss, L. K. Northwood, G. %. 
Reader, Myron Schlesinger, Harold L. 
Sheppard, Nathaniel Siegel. 

Permanent Organization: 

Butler A. Jones, Chairman; H. E. Free- 
man, Robert A. Hardt, Gerald A. Leslie, 
John A. Rademaker, Verne Wright. 


Elections: 

Joseph B. Gittler, Chairman; Albert Elias, 
C. Wilson Record. 

Social Problem Theory: 


Herbert Blumer, Chairman; Mabel A. 
Elliott, Arnold M. Rose. 

Budget, Audit and Finance: 

Ernest Shideler, Chairman; Rose Hum 
Lee, Curtis MacDougall. 

Program: 

Saxon Graham, Chairman; Thomas L. 


Blair, Sherwood D. Fox, Oscar Glantz, 
Bruce L. Melvin, Francis E. Merrill, 
Dorothy K. Newman, Preston Valien. 

New Projects: 

Marvin Sussman, Chairman; P. J. Allen, 
C. Arnold Anderson, Seymour Bellin, 
Herbert Bisno, Robert Boguslaw, How- 
ard W. Borsuk, Leo P. Chall, Harold W. 
Demone, Jr., Thomas Eliot, Bernard 
Farber, Ralph S. Holloway, Max Klein- 
baum, Sol Levine, Hans Mauksch, Ivan 
Nye, Carl E. Ortmeyer, W. J. Schleis, 
Max Wolff. 

Membership: 

Milton A. Maxwell, Co-Chairman, James 
Short, Co-Chairman, Max Burchard, 
Morris G. Caldwell, W. W. Ehrmann, 
Sara Feder, Milton M. Gordon, Denez 
Gulyas, Rex Hopper, Haitung King, B. 
C. Kirby, William Kornhauser, Frank 
F. Lee, L. H. Orzack, Arthur E. Prell, 
Harry W. Roberts. 

Local Arrangements: 

Joseph Cohen, Chairman. 


ANNUAL MEETING — 1958 


SSSP will meet jointly with the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society at the Univer- 
sity of Washington in Seattle, August 
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25-29. The schedule of meetings for SSSP 
is: 

Monday, August 25—-afternoon and eve- 
ning: Symposia on the theme: 


Implications Of Government Spending 


Tuesday, August 26—Sessions of the 
Special Problems Committees, Business 
meeting, Presidential address, and social 
hour. 


Joint sessions will be held August 27-29 
in the following sections: Criminology, 
Sociology of Mental Health, Political So- 
ciology, Industrial Sociology, Social Dis- 
organization, and Deviant Behavior. 


The symposia will feature six presenta- 
tions covering aspects of IMPLICATIONS 
OF GOVERNEMENT SPENDING. The 
following outline of topics is intended to 
suggest titles for presentation: 


A. Role of government expenditures— 
Federal, state, and local—in current social 
structure and social issues. 


B. Shaping public policy and achieving 
public acceptance in government spending- 
the bases, techniques, and process of mak- 
ing decisions affecting governement spend- 
ing. 

C. Social effects of U. S. Government 
expenditures in foreign countries. 


D. Influence of behavioral scientists on 
government spending—bridging the gap 
between theory and action. 


(A more detailed outline will be sent 
to all members in the NEWS-LETTER, 
and may also be obtained from the Pro- 
gram Chairman). 


Members (or others) interested in pre- 
paring a paper on some aspect of the 
theme should write to Dr. Saxon Graham, 
Chairman, SSSP, Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute, Buffalo, New York. Titles of 
papers offered for presentation on the 
symposia must be received not later than 
February 1, 1958. The Program Committee 
will select those which contribute to a 
well-balanced discussion of the theme. 


Special Problems Committee 
Sessions 


A number of the Special Problems Com- 
mittees are planning a program session at 
the Seattle metings in addition to a busi- 
ness session. Each Committee decides 
whether it wishes to present a program 
session or to hold a business-work session 
at the annual meeting. . 
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The Special Problems Committees have 
been encouraged to use the theme IMPLI- 
CATIONS OF GOVERNMENT SPEND- 
ING in developing their program sessions, 
and at least six of the committees expect 
to do this. Each committee decides 
whether it will use the theme. 


Members or others who would like to 
join one of the special problems commit- 
tees should write to the chairman. A full 
list of the committees and chairmen is 
given inside the front cover of SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


Pre-Publication Of Papers 


The Executive Committee approved a 
plan to pre-publish papers to be presented. 
The special problems committees are en- 
couraged to share in this, although it will 
be by decision of each committee. It is 
planned that all of the presentations on 
the two symposia will be pre-published. 


Papers to be pre-published must be sub- 
mitted (not over 1500 words) not later 
than April 15, 1958. An expanded version 
of some of the papers will be printed in 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Probably the ma- 
jority will be mimeographed and distrib- 
uted before the annual meeting to the 
membership at cost. Not later than a 
month after distribution of the papers 
those who wish to be considered as dis- 
cussants will submit a criticism of the 
paper (not over 500 words). From these 
the committee chairmen will select persons 
to serve as discussants, although they may 
ask others to serve in addition. 


In place of a reading of the paper, the 
author will be given ten minutes in which 
to summarize it. Each discussant will be 
given about seven minutes. The aim is to 
provide a maximum amount of time for 
discussion of the presentations. 


Travel and Housing Arrangements 


Housing will be available in the Uni- 
versity dormitories, and also in the nearby 
hotels. A committee is now working to 
provide information on travel arrange- 
ments. 


Some members plan to take their fam- 
ilies and to combine a vacation with at- 
tendance at the meetings. Every effort will 
be. made to encourage this at the lowest 
possible cost. One part of the plan is to 
make up car pools—either several mem- 
bers, or several couples (with or without 
children). 





News, Reports, and Announcements 


THE HELEN L. DeROY AWARD 
AND OTHER INFORMATION FOR 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS AUTHORS 


The Helen L. DeRoy Award of $500 for 
research and writing in social problems 
has been renewed for 1958. For further 
details see the announcement on the out- 
side back cover of this issue. Members 
are urged to solicit manuscripts for the 
Award and for submission to the Journal 
from their colleagues and students and also 
to submit their own manuscripts. Papers 
may be submitted any time up to April 
I, 1958—the sooner the better. Our Edi- 
torial Staff can promise a speedy decision 
regarding eligibility for the Helen L. De- 
Roy Award competition and acceptance 
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for publication in SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
Ineligible papers will be promptly returned. 
For details concerning appropriate sub- 
ject matter and editorial specifications, 
see Guide for SOCIAL PROBLEMS Au- 
thors on this page. 


A sizeable portion of the Spring Issue 
will be devoted to a symposium on al- 
coholism, under the consultant editorship 
of Austin L. Porterfield, David J. Pitt- 
man, and Harold Demone, Jr., and the 
Summer Issue will include a symposium 
on mass culture and mass media, with 
Bernard Rosenberg serving as Consulting 
Editor. Specialists in these fields are 
strongly urged to submit their contribu- 
tions to the Editor (Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass.) as soon as possible. 


SSSP BOOKS OF READINGS 


The Society has thus far sponsored three books of readings: 

1, Mental Health and Mental Disorder: A Sociological Approach. Edited 
by Arnold M. Rose. New York: Norton, 1955. xvi, 626 pp. $4.90. 

2. Sexual Behavior in American Society: An Appraisal of the First Two 
Kinsey Reports. Edited by Jerome Himelhoch and Sylvia F. Fava. New York: 


Norton, 1955. 446 pp. $4.00. 


Faculty members are urged to consider these books for use as required 
reading in appropriate courses and to order them for their libraries. 

3. Marvin Sussman, with the cooperation of the Committee on Community 
Research and Development, has been preparing a book of readings, Community 
Science and Analysis, which will be published by Knopf in the near future. 


GUIDE FOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS AUTHORS 


1. Subject matter. The function of 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS, the official journal 
of the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems, is to promote the objectives of 
the Society. These objectives, as stated in 
the Constitution, are to “stimulate the 
application of scientific method and theory 
to the study of vital social problems, en- 
courage problem-centered social research, 
and foster cooperative relations among 
persons and organizations engaged in the 
application of scientific sociological find- 
ings to the formulation of social policies.” 

In accordance with these objectives, we 
seek papers falling in the following cate- 
gories: (1) consideration of particular 


social problems and of relevant theories 
and research methods; (2) analysis of 
organizations, institutions, and movements 
which deal with social problems; (3) ap- 
plication of social science theory and re- 
search to the solution of social problems; 
and (4) discussion of the field of social 
pathology, of its relationship to broader 
disciplines, and of the professional prob- 
lems of social pathologists and of applied 
social scientists. 

In determining whether or not a sub- 
mitted paper is “problem-oriented,” we 
have found it useful to define a social 
problem as a social condition which (a) 
involves a conflict of values, persons, 
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groups, or societies, or which (b) deprives 
persons, groups, or societies of the likeli- 
hood of realizing their values. Examples 
of social problems are ethnic prejudice 
and discrimination, family disorganization, 
war and international tensions, curtail- 
ment of civil liberties and academic free- 
dom, crime and delinquency, problems 
incident to the impact of mass communi- 
cation on society, industrial and class 
conflict, the role of power elites in demo- 
cratic societies, poverty, and physical and 
mental disease. We are interested in the 
application of social theory and research 
to the solution of social problems by such 
disciplines as medical sociology and social 
psychiatry; housing; penal administration; 
social work; and industrial sociology. 


2. Approach. We seek articles which 
relate data to significant hypotheses having 
a social problem focus. As a general rule, 
we reject purely descriptive accounts, pa- 
pers dealing with general theory or with 
research methodology unrelated to prob- 
lem areas, research prospectuses, and man- 
uscripts the major content of which is 
devoted to exhortation, praise, or blame. 


3. Style and _ format. Manuscripts 
should be between 3,000 and 8,000 words 
in length, written in clear and forceful 
English, with technical terms used only 
when necessary for precise communication. 
Whenever possible, titles should be pro- 
vocative, precise, and short. Research 
methods should be fully described. If a 
new instrument of observation (e.g., sched- 
ule, questionnaire, scale) is used, a copy 
should be sent with the manuscript. Foot- 
notes, references, and tables should con- 
form to the rules given below. The type- 
script copy should be in final form rather 
than a rough draft or a copy prepared 
for oral delivery. This provision should 
make it unnecessary for the author to 
make changes in galley proofs other than 
correction of typographical errors. We re- 
serve the right to charge the author for 
non-typographical changes in galley proofs. 


4. Miscellaneous specifications. The au- 
thor should submit three legible double- 
spaced typed (an original and two car- 
bons), dittoed, or mimeographed copies, 
with ample margins on both sides of the 
page. For his own protection, he should 
also retain a copy for himself. This manu- 
script should include a cover page specify- 
ing title, author and occupational affilia- 
tion, including both department and uni- 
versity or organization. The author should 
indicate on the face sheet the number of 
words in his manuscript. Since the face 
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sheet will be removed before the manu- 
script is sent to our editorial readers, the 
title (but no other identifying informa- 
tion) should also appear at the top of 
the first page of text. The three copies 
should be mailed to Jerome Himelhoch, 
Editor, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
Manuscripts will be acknowledged upon 
receipt and, except in unusual circum- 
stances, the author may expect a decision 
within a period of six to ten weeks. Re- 
jected manuscripts will be returned. 


If the author wishes to enter his paper 
in the competition for the Helen L. DeRoy 
Award of $500, he should so inform the 
Editor. For details concerning the con- 
test, he should consult the announcement 
in the most recent issue of SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


In asking to inspect an article, we do not 
commit ourselves to publish it. It is con- 
trary to the policy of SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS to agree to publish any article 
until it has been received at our Editorial 
Office and accepted for publication by our 
Editorial Staff. 


5. Duplication of material published 
elsewhere. A manuscript will not be pub- 
lished if any portion of its content has 
already been published in a book or 
journal. When an author has published 
other papers based upon the same study, 
he is obligated to so inform the editor and, 
whenever possible, to send reprints of 
other such articles with his manuscript. 
Papers published in SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
may not be reprinted without the per- 
mission of the Editor. 


6. Footnotes and references. Comments, 
qualifications, etc., other than references 
to published sources, should ordinarily be 
worked into the text rather than added as 
footnotes. When such footnotes are neces- 
sary, they should be indicated in the text 
by one asterisk for the first footnote on 
a page, two for the second, etc., and the 
corresponding footnotes should appear at 
the bottom of the page. 


All references to published sources should 
be listed in alphabetical order by author 
at the end of the article and numbered 
consecutively there. Following the material 
for which a source is cited, the appropriate 
number (based on the terminal list of 
references) should be placed in parentheses. 
These citations should come after the 
period at the end of a sentence, but be- 
fore all other punctuation. 


If there are several citations to the same 
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work but to different pages in it, the 
page numbers should be given in the 
parentheses immediately following the 
number of the reference in the text; in 
such cases, page numbers should be omit- 
ted from the citation in the list of refer- 
ences (except for journal articles, which 
should always have page numbers listed). 
If there is only one citation of a given 
source in the article, or several citations 
all to the same page or pages, the page 
number or numbers should be given in 
the list of references. Citations of pub- 
lished works in a footnote should follow 
the same rules as citations in the text. 


Seriation should be done with (a) small 
letters in parentheses or (b) large Roman 
numbers followed by periods. Do not use 
Arabic numbers in parentheses, except for 
bibliographic references. 


The author should cite references only 
to support his argument; he should not 
employ them to dazzle the reader with the 
magnitude of his erudition. 


Following is a sample excerpt of text 
and a sample listing of references: 


. .. Previous studies of crime (2, 4) have 
demonstrated the importance of child- 
hood health, although later work (1; 3. 
pp. 191-193) has qualified these earlier 
conclusions. As Jeremiah has pointed 
out, however, “Not all healthy children 
escape adult criminal careers.” (2, p. 
303) 


* * * 


1. Articulate, John J., “Tuberculosis in 
the Childhood of Recidivists,” American 
Journal of Meta-Sociology, 59 (Febru- 
ary, 1984), 16-25. 


2. Beowulf, Elvis, The Medical His- 
tories of 100 Criminals (New York: 
Brooks, 1853). 


3. Charisma, Dennie, and Peter J. Dys- 
function, “Illness and Migration as Fac- 
tors in the Criminal Career,” Social 
Problems, 24 (July, 1976), 188-199. 


4. Dement, Joan, and Robert P. Satyr, 
Studies in the Etiology of Sexual Devi- 
ance (Menosha, Wis.: Liberty Press, 
1803), pp. 160-182. 


7. Tables. The number of tables should 
be held to a minimum; they should be 
used only to give results not easily sum- 
marized in the text. We reserve the right 
to charge authors for more than four 
tables per manuscript. Tables should be 
numbered successively with arabic numer- 
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als. Titles should be short and substantive; 
categories and methodology should be clear 
from the row and column headings and 
from the text, rather than being spelled out 
in detail in the titles. Units of measure- 
ment and the number(s) of cases should 
always be shown. Irrelevant information, 
and information easily deducted by the 
reader, should be eliminated. The follow- 
ing is a sample table: 


TABLE 1. 


SociaL SETTING ON ADMISSION 
AND RELEASE* 














Release 
Not with Kin 
With or with 
Admission Kin Different Kin N 
Living with kin 53 II 64 
Not living with kin 2 12 14 
55 23 78 





*For 7 cases there was insufficient infor- 
mation. For the statistical test for signifi- 
cant shift in the marginals, .o2 > p > .or. 


Each table should be typed on a separate 
sheet of paper. The author should indicate 
where each table should appear in the 
text. 


8. Numbers. Spell out numbers from 


zero to nine in ordinary text, all numbers 
which begin a sentence, and round numbers 


indcating approximations (eg. “in a 
population of 165 million.” “Some five 
thousand replies were received ...”). Do 


not spell out numbers 10 and over in ordi- 
nary text, numbers used with terms of 
measurement, page numbers, and numbers 
in a series where the largest number would 
not be spelled out (“Among the respond- 
ents were 6 Jews, 9 Catholics, and 53 
Protestants.”). Numbers used with terms 
of measurement should appear as numbers; 
the terms themselves, however, should be 
spelled out: “5 per cent,” “critical ratio 
of 3.6,” “significant at the 1 per cent 
level.” 


9. Headings. Primary headings are 
usually sufficient to indicate divisions of 
an article. They should be centered, with 
all letters capitalized. Secondary headings 
should be side headings (such as those 
used in this memorandum) with only the 
first word capitalized, starting with the 
usual paragraph indentation, and followed 
on the same line with the beginning of a 
new paragraph. Secondary headings should 
be underlined for italics. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The Society for the Scientific Study 
of Sex (SSSS) has been organized to 
foster interdisciplinary exchange in the 
field of sexual knowledge. The SSSS will 
hold periodic scientific meetings for the 
presentation of research papers. It will 
organize symposia, seminars, workshops, 
conferences, etc. to consider theoretical 
and practical problems in the sexual area. 
It will also publish a scientific journal 
devoted to relevant original studies and 
reports.Minimum requirements for Fellow: 
A doctor’s degree or its equivalent in one 
of the biological or social sciences plus out- 
standing contributions to sexual knowl- 
ledge. Minimum requirements for Mem- 
ber: A graduate degree or its equivalent 
in one of the biological or social sciences 
plus contributions to sexual science; or 
significant contributions to sexual science. 
Further information concerning the Society 
and its activities may be obtained from: 
Robert Veit Sherwin, 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


COMMUNICATIONS AND 
OPINION 


September 27, 1957 
To the Editor: 


We would like to call attention of the 
readers of SOCIAL PROBLEMS to a 
typographical error in the paper by Davis, 
Freeman, and myself, “Rehospitalization 
and Performance Level Among Former 
Mental Patients,” which appeared in the 
July, 1957, issue. 


In Table 1, the two categories under 
“performance level” should be reversed so 
that the column headings read, from left 
to right, “High,” “Low” rather than 
“Low,” “High.” The finding, as correctly 
reported in the text of the article, is that 
patients with a low level of performance 
cluster in parental families and those with 
a high level are concentrated in conjugal 
families. We regret not catching this error 
when reading proof. 

Sincerely, 
Ozzie G. Simmons 
Harvard University 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
Distinguished College Texts 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT (1957) 
Dr. Evelyn M. Duvall 
An outstanding new functional text that deals with the mid- 
twentieth century American family—its problems and its tasks. 
Gives practical solutions to realistic situations. Illustrated. 
INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY: 5th Ed. (1956) 
Sutherland — Woodward — Maxwell 

A perennial favorite for the principles course. Broad range of 
coverage with an incisive development of basic tenets provides 
an excellent introduction to the field. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rev. (1957) 


Calhoun and Associates 
Best interdisciplinarv text and reader available 


| ae 


textbooks 


College Dept. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
333 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


send for 
free examination 
copy today 




















